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The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory has quickened its pace somewhat during the year. 
Having assumed additional burdens, the organization found 
it necessary to devise means for collecting funds adequate 
not only to defray the general expenses of the Association 
but to meet new demands. What has been achieved, there- 
fore, may not appear in as favorable light as it would other- 
wise seem if the obligations of the Association were not a 
little greater than they were at the close of the previous 
fiscal year. On the last day of June the Association had 
outstanding obligations amounting to $1,969.33 and cash 
amounting to $965.79, falling $1,003.54 below the total lia- 
bilities. 

The financial report given below will show what has 
been collected and how it has been disbursed according to 
the Secretary-Treasurer: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 

Subscriptions $1,353.38 Printing and Stationery $4,402.61 
; - Research 1,500.00 
Memberships i oie Accounting 764.05 
Contributions 4,616.42 Stenographie Service 1,607.16 
Publications 2,696.20 Salaries 3,000.00 
Negro History Bulletin 2,942.43 — Expense 153.65 
g F ‘ 5 5 | ere 900.00 
undry Income - 1,548.85 History Prizes 295 00 
$14,290.63 Sundry Expense 1,419.29 


Balance brought forward, $13,971.76 


July 1, 1938. 646.92 Balanee on hand, 
y cian June 30, 1939 965.79 
GRAND TOTAL $14,937.55 GRAND TOTAL $14,937.55 
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The usual number of friends at various points in the 
country have kept before the people within their circles the 
needs of the Association. Such persons have manifested 
their interest in subscribing to the two magazines, in becom- 
ing members of the organization, in contributing various 
amounts to its support, and in appealing to the public on 
various occasions for group collections wherever the work 
of the Association has been well made known. In some parts 
of the country, these efforts culminated during Negro His- 
tory Week, but among those persons who have learned to 
systematize their work in behalf of the Association, the 
matter of raising funds has covered a much longer period. 
Some of them have not as yet brought their efforts to a 
close and will carry the appeal to groups at strategic points 
during the fall. 

The work of the Steering Committee with the national 
chairman and secretary, supported by state chairmen and 
co-workers throughout the country, has continued in the 
way that the campaign was conducted last year. The same 
machinery was used with a slight modification, but the area 
covered was somewhat expanded. The amount thus raised 
by appeals, however, did not far exceed what was thus col- 
lected last year. This does not show a lack of interest or a 
failure to increase the support for the work. The difference 
is due mainly to the fact that the Association is reaching 
some of these same persons in a different way by offering 
them subscriptions to The Negro History Bulletin and The 
Journal of Negro History. In this way, friends of the 
work have been made to feel that they receive some com- 
pensation for the sacrifices they have made. 

The contributions which have come to the Association 
have been those of much larger amounts than the sustain- 
ing and the active membership fees—from five to a hundred 
dollars in a number of cases. It is encouraging to note, 
moreover, that while it has been difficult to increase the 
number of white friends, who, under the influence of ene- 
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mies of the Association, no longer contribute to this scien- 
tific enterprise as a few did in former years, the Negroes 
themselves, appreciating the value of the work, have more 
than doubled the amounts which they have been accustomed 
to contribute. The amount thus received is not adequate to 
the stupendous task before the Association, but it is suffi- 
cient to continue the undertakings which have been pro- 
jected and from time to time to develop some new aspects 
of the work. 


RESEARCH 


The research undertaken by the Association during the 
year has been limited to a more thorough study of the 
African background. The Association has collected a 
library of considerable number of volumes on Africa—in 
fact, almost all of the European works which are regarded 
as scientific, especially those of France and England. There 
has been a disinclination to estimate very highly works re- 
cently produced in Italy and Germany because of the racial- 
ism which has become a dominating influence in publication 
in those countries. From what data have been available, 
however, the director has been able to complete his study of 
the outstanding characters in Africa prior to its conquest 
by the Europeans. He has succeeded also in developing 
very important aspects of African life and history as shown 
by data collected by the most advanced of the ethnologists, 
anthropologists, and historians who have penetrated that 
field in the scientific spirit. 

The Association has otherwise stimulated research. Mrs. 
Florence Beatty-Brown, of the State Normal School at 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, long interested in the history 
of the Negro, was granted a fellowship to advance her own 
professional equipment at the University of Illinois and at 
the same time to produce informing sketches of outstanding 
Negroes in the United States. This task she has earried 
out satisfactorily as attested by the sketches which she has 
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submitted to the Association during the year. These will 
constitute a part of the collection of such biographical 
sketches as were authorized by vote at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 

In the matter of publication, too, research has been fur- 
ther advanced. Because of the large number of manuscripts 
submitted to the Association for publication, many of them 
doctoral dissertations with distinct contributions by some 
of our best scholars, the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History made a special effort during the year 
to raise a fund to publish at least one of these productions 
annually. By making a special appeal to the scholars thus 
concerned and by drawing from the general treasury of the 
Association, a sufficient fund was raised to bring out Dr. W. 
Sherman Savage's Controversy over the Distribution of 
Abolition Literature in the Mails. This dissertation has 
been well received as a timely publication and it has been 
generally praised as a scholarly and well documented work. 

The same effort is now being made to finance the pub- 
lication of another such work. Two contributors have vol- 
untarily sent the required amount of twenty-five dollars 
($25.00) for each individual concerned. One of the scholars 
has assumed the obligation of raising at least one hundred 
dollars ($100.00) more towards this end. It seems assured, 
therefore, that during the next fiscal year we shall publish 
another work of some scholar who, after having carried his 
production from one publishing house to another, has been 
turned away because his dissertation, although conceded to 
be scholarly, has not been found commercially profitable. 


EDUCATIONAL Work 


The educational work of the Association has become 
more national in its scope. The increasing use of books and 
of magazines produced, not only by the Association, but by 
other agencies working directly or indirectly toward the 
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same end, has made it possible to keep the thought of the 
study of the Negro before the public. This means that clubs, 
churches, and social welfare organizations as well as the 
schools, have become more aroused and provide for the 
study of the Negro more generally in their annual pro- 
grams. This study is not carried out along any specific 
lines. While some communities, recently stirred, will be 
interested especially in the salient facts of the history of 
the Negro, those advanced farther in their study will treat 
such special achievements as literature, art, science, and 
philosophy. Lectures delivered by members of the Asso- 
ciation and by the Director have assumed at times the as- 
pect of institutes conducted along these lines. The better 
preparation of those engaged in the study of the Negro, 
however, has rendered lighter this burden on the Associa- 
tion and its staff. 

Yet, while the number of persons prepared to supply 
these needs has increased, the demand for such assistance 
in certain parts has increased almost as rapidly as has 
the supply. The Association, therefore, is still in need 
of greater funds with which to employ adequate workers 
to finance this important task. It involves continuous field 
effort at considerable traveling expense, and at the same 
time it is taxing upon the person who has to spend so much 
time in the field. Much good has been accomplished through 
teachers who have willingly sacrificed a part of their leisure 
or vacation to inform the public along these specific lines. 
To name all the gentlemen who have thus cooperated would 
make a long list of practically all the friends of the cause. 


Necro History WEEK 


Negro History Week is gradually producing the desired 
result, namely, to develop into a study of the Negro through- 
out the year. This annual celebration is still the most im- 
portant means by which the Association arouses those who 
suffer from lethargy and apathy with respect to the past 
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of the Negro. As they awaken to the duty of giving the 
Negro the same thought devoted to other races in the home, 
in the school, and in the church, they give more and more 
time to the effort and thus grow unto the full stature of 
all-the-year-round students in this neglected field. Enthusi- 
asm, therefore, is still yielding place to systematized study, 
and outbursts of emotion are giving away to scholarly and 
scientific presentation of facts as a result of the successful 
work being done during Negro History Week. 

As may be naturally expected, this annual celebration 
gives a stimulus not to any particular part of the work of 
the Association but to practically all its activities. It has 
proved to be a successful means by which the entire pro- 
gram of the Association may be explained and has gained 
a place among all circles of studious people. To evaluate 
the meaning of the celebration of Negro History Week, 
therefore, would necessitate an evaluation of nearly every- 
thing that the Association has achieved during recent years. 
Without this effort, it is difficult to figure out what would 
be the present status of the study of the Negro. 

If one were to try to find out exactly what part of the 
work Negro History Week has stimulated most, he would 
probably discover from the records that the selling of books 
is the significant result. In this case, however, the Associa- 
tion is not able to make an approximate evaluation, for 
neither the Association nor the Associated Publishers, co- 
operating with this undertaking, supplies all the books 
which are in demand during Negro History Week and 
thereafter. Most assuredly, the works of these two organi- 
zations are much in demand, but likewise there is a call 
for books on the Negro brought out by all publishing houses 
in the country and abroad. Because of this, three efforts at 
establishing firms devoted primarily to the production of 
such literature have been made. Others of the same pur- 
pose have been projected and will participate in supplying 
needed literature on the Negro. 
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THE JouRNAL oF Necro History 


THe JourNAL oF Necro History reports a slightly larger 
subscription list than it had last year. The staff is further 
assured that in bringing out the smaller publication on the 
elementary level the scientific magazine did not thereby lose 
much support. The subscription list still shows the names of 
the outstanding historical scholars of the United States or 
the libraries to which they have this magazine sent. There 
is not an accredited college or university in the country en- 
gaged in serious historical research which does not sub- 
scribe to The Journal of Negro History. This periodical 
finds its way also to certain social welfare and community 
centers where it likewise serves a good purpose. This circu- 
lation is not restricted to the United States. The Journal 
still goes to the circles of noted scholars in South America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

One of the important features which has tended to make 
The Journal of Negro History hold up as well as it has 
is what the public refers to as helpful Notes on books. This 
magazine has long taken note of important publications in 
its field, but recently, these Notes have been expanded to 
include special notices of books and articles of American 
history, of the history of the West Indies, and of Africa. 
In most cases these works are grouped according to their 
import, that is, whether they deal with anthropology, ar- 
chaeology, ethnology, history, education, or government. 


The magazine has been commended, too, for recording 
facts about the lives of distinguished Negroes and friends 
of the race at the time of their deaths. While it is almost 
impossible to estimate the worth of a man who has just 
passed from the stage of action, it is advisable to give the 
important facts of his life before they are forgotten or may 
be obtained in a few years only by making a painstaking re- 
search. These sketches, therefore, carefully note the dates 
of birth, death, and marriage, the offspring, the special 
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field in which the deceased served, and the outstanding con- 
tribution of his career so far as it can be determined. 


THE Necro History BULLETIN 


The Negro History Bulletin has also increased in cireu- 
lation. During the first year there were persons who sub- 
scribed because it was something new, and when they found 
out that it outlined and directed the performance of a spe- 
cial task, they were no longer interested. Many of such sub- 
scribers have ceased to take this magazine. The publication, 
however, has found its way to most of the schools giving 
thought to the study of the Negro and has become helpful 
especially in the teaching of the history of the Negro in the 
elementary schools. Some teachers use it for supplementary 
work while others restrict its use to special exercises for 
the assembly periods or for certain days of the week. 

The magazine has been planned to meet these needs. 
Last year the history of the Negro was covered by feature 
stories and special chapters dealing with the history of the 
Negro logically and chronologically according to causes 
and their effects. During the year closing, the magazine has 
taken up each month special achievements of the Negro, 
namely: Oratory, poetry, fiction, drama, music, sculpture, 
painting, science, and philosophy. It is planned to have 
the magazine cover during the year 1939-1940 the achieve- 
ments of the Negro in more concrete form. For example, 
religion as expressed through the churches themselves in 
the past and today; education as an outgrowth from the 
church into its present independent status; the rise of pro- 
fessional men produced as a result of education; the devel- 
opment of business men; the coming of practical workers 
like architects; the application of scientific principles by 
inventors; the increasing number of engineers; and so on 
throughout the year. 

The staff does not desire to leave the impression that 
the subscription list of The Negro History Bulletin is as 
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large as it needs to be. The number now subscribing is still 
a few more than 4,000. In order to assure the continuation 
of this magazine without taking from other departments 
support which may not be easily spared, the subscription 
list should be at least 10,000. The interest manifested 
throughout the country has been most gratifying and indi- 
eates that this magazine is arousing much thought, but it 
cannot be expected that a magazine, or any enterprise, can 
become self-supporting during the first two years of its ex- 
istence. Time must be allowed for the effort to prove its 
worth to the public. 


BRANCHES 


The Association has succeeded in arousing a number of 
branches not hitherto functioning. A few branches have 
been made possible during the year. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Laura Knight Turner of Cincinnati, Ohio, a branch of 
the work in that city seems to be assured. Steps are now 
being taken to bring together there the number of members, 
already large enough for such purpose, and have them func- 
tion in doing locally for the study of the Negro what is 
being done nationally by the staff. Mr. W. F. Savoy of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, looks forward to the same step for that city. 
In Brooklyn, New York, however, a branch of the Associa- 
tion has already been organized under the direction of the 
Misses Anne Yearwood and Clara Cardwell. These friends 
seem to be very enthusiastic and have worked out their 
plans to go immediately to work especially through the 
schools where they believe much can be done. The first task 
of the Brooklyn Branch of the Association will be to train 
and send out a number of well equipped persons who will 
tell to the children in the schools the stories of Negroes who 
have achieved well in various walks of life. 

Honorable mention belongs to the branches in Ohio and 
New York for the increasing vigor with which they have 
taken up the work of the Association. These branches have 
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not only carried forward the study of the Negro, but they 
have raised funds for the promotion of the work of the As- 
sociation in other parts. This applies also to the branch 
functioning under the direction of Dr. Luther P. Jackson of 
Virginia State College and to that of Detroit under Miss 
Sylvia M. Tucker, its moving spirit. The District of Co- 
lumbia, however, still contributes more to the Association 
financially than any other area, thanks to the efficient work 
done by Dr. John C. Bruce and his faithful co-workers like 
Mr. L. L. Perry, Miss Mineola Kirkland, Mr. Cato Adams, 
and Mr. Albert Brooks. 
C. G. Woopson 














MALOUET AND THE ST. DOMINGUE MULATTO 
QUESTION IN 1793 


Not the least vexing of the many problems which con- 
fronted reformers at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion was the status of the free mulattoes' in the important 
Colony of St. Domingue. A considerable number of these 
mulattoes possessed plantations and slaves. But, owing to 
their mixed blood, they were denied social and _ political 
rights. They were the Third Estate of St. Domingue. It 
was only natural, therefore, that when the Third Estate in 
France converted the Estates General into the National 
Assembly and gave seats to colonial deputies the mulattoes 
would hope for recognition. They did hope—and not in 
vain. Inside and outside of the Assembly members of the 
Society of the Friends of the Blacks waged a vigorous cam- 
paign in their behalf. These efforts bore fruit in May, 1791, 
when the Assembly gave the suffrage to mulattoes born of 
free fathers and mothers. Henceforth they were eligible to 
participate in colonial assemblies. The knell of white su- 
premacy had been sounded.’ 

But victory in Paris was not victory in St. Domingue. 
Furious at the turn of events in the capital, the planters re- 
fused to accept the mulattoes as equals. The situation was 
exacerbated further by the outbreak of a servile insurrec- 
tion. Ruin faced all property owners. Under such cireum- 
stances, it is no wonder that the planters thought of placing 
the colony under the protection of England, for that coun- 

*In this paper the word ‘‘mulatto’’ is used to designate all those persons 


of mixed negro and white blood whom the French of the Revolutionary period 
usually called gens de couleur or hommes de couleur. 

*See T. Lothrop Stoddard, The French Revolution in San Domingo (Bos. 
ton and New York, 1914); Léon Deschamps, Les Colonies pendant la révolu- 
tion: la constituante et la réforme coloniale (Paris, 1898). 
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try was preserving intact the old colonial system in the 
neighboring island of Jamaica. This idea soon received 
impetus from the collapse of the French monarchy. Seeing 
no chance of obtaining consideration from the republic, 
the planters, many of whom had fled to London, placed their 
fate in the hands of the British government through their 
agent, Malouet.* In return for this submission the latter 
agreed to conquer St. Domingue.* The project formed in- 
deed one aspect of the war against France and promised 
to check the spread of the Revolution to Jamaica. 

Terms of capitulation were drafted by Malouet in thir- 
teen ‘‘propositions’’ or articles. Article 4 deals with the 
mulattoes. It proposes giving them all the privileges en- 
joyed by their class in the English colonies or others agreed 
upon between themselves and the whites of St. Domingue. 
Any arrangements made in the island were to be subject 
to the approval of the person sent by His Brittanic Majesty 
to receive the capitulation of the Colony. 

Feeling the necessity of knowing something about the 
mulattoes before sending an expedition to St. Domingue, 
the ministers of George III approached Bryan Edwards 
with a request for information. Edwards, a well-known au- 
thority on the West Indies, discussed the subject in a paper 


* Victor Pierre Malouet (1740-1814) claimed that he was selected for this 
service because of his acquaintance with Lord Grenville, the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. Mémoires de Malouet, publiés par son petit-fils le baron 
Malouet, second edition (Paris, 1874), II, 264. No doubt other considerations 
operated as well—his sympathy with the English Constitution, his position as 
a plantation owner, his approval of negro slavery, and his reputation as a man 
of high education and integrity. 

* According to the ‘‘Minute,’’ signed by Grenville and Malouet, April 5, 
1793, the planters were to become subjects of the British Empire in case St. 
Domingue was not returned to France at the peace. Public Record Office 
(London), War Office, 1/58, ff. 43-44. 

5 W.O., 1/58, ff. 505-515; there is an English translation of this document, 
ff. 475-482, and two other French copies, ff. 487-493 and ff. 495-505. The copy 
first cited seems to be the final draft; two of the others have fourteen articles 
each. 
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dated May 16, 1793. He quickly disposed of the problem 
in Jamaica with the categorical statement: ‘‘The people 
called in Jamaica Mulattoes have as such no other legal ca- 
pacities or privileges than the Negroes.’’ Concerning the 
situation in St. Domingue Edwards became less definite. 
He said he had been told there that the offspring of Negroes 
by whites were not allowed the privileges of the ruling class 
until after the fifth generation. He understood further that 
a distinction existed between those born of free mothers and 
those who had been freed by their masters. For the precise 
nature of this distinction Edwards referred the ministers 
to Malouet in these concluding words: ‘‘There is a French 
Gentleman in London (M. Malouet) who I believe can give 
the fullest information on that head.’’ 

The ministers, particularly Pitt, Grenville and Dundas, 
had no need to be told of Malouet’s existence or of his pres- 
ence in London, for they had been in communication with 
him for months concerning the affairs of St. Domingue.’ 
Their impression of him evidently coincided with that of 
Edwards. It is surprising indeed that they waited to be 
prompted before consulting Malouet in regard to the mulat- 
toes. In any case they now lost no time in doing so. And 
sometime between May 16th and June 5th, 1793, Malouet 
prepared and submitted a lengthy memoir for their con- 
sideration.® 

Following the same method he had used in writing his 
tract on Negro slavery in 1788,° Malouet posed a number of 

*Publie Record Office, Colonial Office, 137/91. Edwards later wrote a 
book on St. Domingue entitled An historical survey of the French Colony in 
the Island of St. Domingo (London, 1797). 

7 Malouet’s first communication to the British government seems to be his 
appeal in favor of Louis XVI, dated December 7, 1792, which he wrote and 
signed with two other émigrés (F.O., 27/40). He did not become the formal 
agent of the planters until February 25, 1793. 

*C.0., 137/91. 

*This Mémoire sur l’esclavage des négres (Neufchatel, 1788) is reprinted 


in Malouet’s Collection de mémoires et correspondances officielles sur U’adminis- 
tration des colonies (Paris, 1802), V, 5-175. 
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questions in regard to the mulattoes and then answered 
them. These questions, eight in number, run as follows: 
(1)—What were? what are the civil and political rights of 
the free mulattoes?; (2)—What are the different degrees 
of color? Do they give more or less extensive rights?; (3) 
—By what means are the mulattoes able to attain the rights 
of whites?; (4)—To what military service were the mulat- 
toes subjected ?; (5)—Do the mulattoes own property in the 
French islands and particularly in St. Domingue?; (6)— 
What are the political views of the mulattoes in the French 
islands and particularly in St. Domingue?; (7)—Are the 
slaves more attached to the mulattoes than to the whites?; 
(8)—What are the reasons which cause the inhabitants of 
St. Domingue to fear Spanish domination? 

Malouet began his discussion by tracing the position of 
the mulattoes from the promulgation of the Black Code in 
1685'° to the end of the Old Regime. By the terms of the 
Black Code freedmen and their descendants were allowed 
the same rights, privileges and immunities as persons born 
free. Like other subjects in the kingdom they enjoyed ‘‘nat- 
ural liberty’’ as regards their persons and their property. 
But this system did not anticipate nor provide for the tre- 
mendous development of the sugar islands. With the in- 
crease of the slave population from the slave trade and that 
of the mulattoes from concubinage," the government con- 
sidered it necessary to deepen the gulf between the whites 
and the blacks, to cause the slave to regard the whites as 
belonging to a race absolutely superior to his and with 
which he could never hope to be assimilated. This spelled 


* Malouet incorrectly gives this date as 1687. The text of the Black Code 
is in F. A. Isambert, Recueil général des anciennes lois frangaises (Paris 
[1822]), XIX, 494-504. 

“4 According to the figures in P. F. Page, Traité d’économie politique et de 
commerce des colonies (Paris, 1801-1802), Vol. I, table No. 4, the population 
of St. Domingue increased between 1779 and 1788 from 288,802 to 455,089. In 
the spring of 1789, Malouet set the slave population alone at 500,000. Journal 
de Paris, Apri! 22, 1789. 
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restrictions for the mulattoes. In 1775, in secret instruc- 
tions to the colonial officials, the Minister of Marine directed 
them to make rigid the inequality of the free mulattoes who 
were to be considered as marked by their slave origin. Out- 
side the army they could not carry arms; their women were 
forbidden to adopt the dress of white women, and so on. 

The mulattoes were allowed one political right, contin- 
ued Malouet, namely, that of voting for local taxes in the 
parish assemblies. In practice, however, few took advan- 
tage of this privilege because of the vexatious rule that they 
must stand with respectful demeanor in the presence of the 
whites. They received better treatment in the law courts, 
although a mulatto who injured a white was punished more 
severely than in the reverse case. On the other hand, the 
prominent whites (grands blancs) protected the mulattoes 
when the poor whites (petits blancs), taking advantage of 
their superior color, tried to abuse them. Thus was pre- 
served a balance which Malouet seemed to consider satis- 
factory. 

Then the modern philosophers, he related, put their eyes 
on the colonial system and, beginning there perhaps, under- 
mined the foundations of France itself..* The Revolution 
came. A few colonists talked of independence. Alarmed at 
such a plan ‘‘which was devoid of sense,’’ the ministry and 
the French merchants decided to make use of the mulattoes 
to control the white planters and sent out an emissary with 
appropriate instructions. The Friends of the Blacks, on 
their part, profited from the situation to inspire the mulat- 
toes to cast off entirely their old yoke of subjection. The 
white planters, having set the bad example of insubordina- 
tion, attempted unskilfully to resist the first demands of 
the mulattoes and then lost control. In the smaller islands, 
the situation was met more wisely. Had it not been for the 

“Here Malouet is referring to the celebrated writers of the eighteenth 
century, known as philosophes, who included such men as Voltaire, Mably, 
Raynal and Bernardin de St. Pierre. Their opposition to the old colonial sys- 


tem is treated in C. L. Lokke, France and the colonial question: a study of 
contemporary French opinion, 1763-1801 (New York, 1932), 35-59. 
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retreat of the Duke of Brunswick, Martinique would have 
passed through the entire Revolution with no difficulty other 
than the conflict between the planters and the traders in the 
City of St. Pierre. 

Taking up the question (5) of the amount of property 
owned by the mulattoes in the French West Indies, Malouet 
declared that in the lesser islands they owned very little. 
But their position in St. Domingue was more imposing. He 
had never himself known the precise extent of their wealth 
because he had never had any interest in knowing it. The 
friends of the mulattoes in discussing the subject in the sev- 
eral national assemblies in France said that the mulattoes 
owned most of St. Domingue. The white planters, on the 
other hand, asserted that they had very few plantations. It 
was difficult, therefore, to determine the truth. In Malouet’s 
opinion, however, the mulatto proprietors numbered about 
3,000. He considered it no exaggeration to estimate that 
their sugar refineries and coffee and indigo plantations 
brought them an annual revenue of at least forty millions. 

In polities, declared Malouet, the mulattoes were royal- 
ists through and through. The name of king impressed 
them greatly. In fact they loved distinctions and gladly 
adopted the names of their fathers when these were gentle- 
men. This quality in them prevented him, he wrote, from 
ever saying a word in the National Assembly against the 
mulattoes.'* Nor had he favored taking a purely negative 
position with respect to them. His plan for Guadeloupe had 
been followed. There and in Martinique a few acts of con- 
sideration and justice and some well presented promises 
calculated to inspire hopes of better things to come—these 
had held them within the party of the leading white plant- 
ers. Malouet apparently had little doubt that a similar 
policy in St. Domingue would have brought similar re- 
sults. 

Such are some of the high points in this memoir writ- 


* He had, however, protested against the decree of May 15, 1791, giving 
them the suffrage. Lokke, op. cit., 138. 
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ten for the instruction of the government. There exists an- 
other expression of Malouet’s views at this time concerning 
the status of the mulattoes. A number of merchant firms in 
London, hoping to make lucrative investments in a pacified 
St. Domingue, also had an interest in the subject. One firm, 
Thellusson & Freres & Co. (sic), although not personally 
acquainted with Malouet, took the liberty of asking him this 
question: How do the rights which the mulattoes of St. 
Domingue enjoy at present compare with those they pos- 
sessed under the old government?"* Ina reply of the same 
day, May 21, 1793, and written in his own hand, Malouet 
described the situation as follows: 

‘‘The rights which the free mulattoes of St. Domingue 
have enjoyed since the Revolution are [the same as] those 
of other French citizens, that is to say they are in exact 
parity with the whites. Under the former government, on 
the contrary, there was an immense distance between a 
white and a man of mixed blood. There existed no political 
rights for the one or the other since the government was 
not representative. All places being at the disposal of the 
king, no mulatto was ever given civil or military employ- 
ment, and this exclusion, established by no specific law, ex- 
tended down to the sixth generation of mixed blood. Cus- 
tom which had acquired the force of law subjected the mu- 
lattoes to other discriminations (distinctions) which entire- 
ly separated them from the white class. All alliances with 
them were taboo. Finally, the necessity of maintaining an 
intermediary line between men of the free race and those 
of slave origin was strongly exaggerated, as is the revolu- 
tion of today which has operated in their [the mulattoes’] 
favor. Wiser measures were proposed to relieve them of 
useless humiliations, to cause them to enjoy under certain 
conditions the plentitude of the rights of citizen, but as the 
distinctive character of our revolution is lack of modera- 
tion the mulattoes of St. Domingue are exercising the con- 


*W.O., 1/58, f. 79. 
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trol of the sans culottes in France. Such is the state of af- 
fairs which cannot continue without causing the total sub- 
version of the colonial regime.’’” 

The presence of this letter in the Public Record Office 
indicates that it came to the attention of government offi- 
cials. But there is no evidence that they made use of it. 
The papers of Edwards and Malouet, however, served an 
immediate purpose. Writing on June 5, 1793, to Lieutenant 
Governor Williamson of Jamaica, who was destined to com- 
mand the British forces in St. Domingue, Dundas announced 
that he was sending him the two papers for his information 
concerning the mulattoes. ‘‘Of the correctness of the first 
[by Edwards] you will yourself be a competent judge; the 
other was communicated by a French Gentleman [ Malouet] 
whose knowledge upon this point I have good reason to 
believe may be depended on.’”!® 

In the meantime Dundas himself took the mulattoes into 
account in drafting instructions for Venault de Charmilly, 
a St. Domingue planter in London, who was sent out in 
June, 1793, to take possession of the Colony. The very first 
article of these instructions directs Charmilly to form com- 
panies of mulatto as well as of white troops for the purpose 
of maintaining law and order.’ The second article definite- 
ly places the two groups on the same plane as proprietors, 
for it requires the disarming of all the inhabitants who were 
not proprietors. Yet Dundas kept in mind the prejudice of 
the whites against the mulattoes. Over a year later he 
brought this matter to the attention of Williamson. ‘‘Great 
care should be taken [he wrote] to excite the jealousy of the 
whites as little as possible in taking advantage of the ser- 


*W.O., 1/58, ff. 75-77. On receiving this reply the house of Thellusson 
drops from sight, alarmed perhaps by Malouet’s words. At least seventeen 
other firms risked investments in St. Domingue. C. L. Lokke, ‘‘ London mer- 
chant interest in the St. Domingue plantations of the émigrés, 1793-1798,’’ 
American Historical Review, XLIIT (July, 1938), p. 798. 

*C.0., 137/91. 

77 'W.0., 1/58, ff. 63-68. 
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vice of the mulattoes, in the degree it may be found expedi- 
ent, for the article of capitulation respecting mulattoes must 
if practicable ultimately be complied with, altho, as a re- 
ward and encouragement, personal exception may be made 
in such instances as may be found to deserve it.’’!® 

To conclude, Malouet definitely influenced, if he did not 
determine, the British policy towards the St. Domingue mu- 
lattoes. This policy could hardly have pleased the stiff- 
necked among the French planters who wanted to restore 
conditions precisely as they existed before the Revolution. 
But neither the planters nor the British administrators in 
St. Domingue could afford to be too particular about their 
allies. They needed all the help they could get in fighting 
the French revolutionaries. The mulattoes, however, found 
nothing alluring (perhaps they found satisfaction) in the 
desperate plight of the Anglo-planter combination. Under 
Rigaud, they preferred to fight an independent battle for 
their rights. Eventually all these groups—British, planter 
and mulatto—succumbed before the advances of the Negro 
leader, Toussaint Louverture. This outcome does not de- 
tract from the statesmanlike quality of Malouet’s ideas in 
1793. 

Cart Lupwic Lokkr 

The National Archives 


*% July 5, 1794, C.0. 137/93. With time Dundas became still more definite. 
In the body of his instructions to Major General Gordon Forbes, who succeeded 
Sir Adam Williamson as Commander of the British forces in St. Domingue, he 
remarked: ‘‘T cannot quit the subject without impressing on your mind in the 
strongest manner the necessity of conciliating as much as possible the good will 
of every class of inhabitants of the colony and particularly of the gens de 
couleur who cannot fail greatly to facilitate the reduction or to add to the 
resistance of the Island, according to the disposition which may prevail among 
them towards this country. A promise that whatever civil rights may be en- 
joyed by the white inhabitants shall be equally secured to them may be made 
without inconvenience, and if any very material benefit is likely to arise from 
an engagement to grant them the same political privileges and enjoyments 
which may be conferred on the Whites whenever the Government of the Island 
shall be finally settled, you will be at liberty under these circumstances to offer 
this favor on the part of His Majesty.’’ September 29, 1795, W.O., 1/62, ff. 
348-349. 








THE VIRGINIA FREE NEGRO FARMER AND 
PROPERTY OWNER, 1830-1860 


INTRODUCTION 


The free Negro of the slavery period in American his- 
tory has received a varied treatment at the hands of his- 
torians. A considerable body of literature has appeared 
with respect to his legal status and other aspects of life, 
but very little has been written concerning his economic 
status from the angle of property ownership. A similar 
disparity exists between what is known of him as a resi- 
dent of the city and a rural dweller. Free Negroes are 
known to us as barbers, and as general tradesmen in cities; 
on the contrary very little is known about them as rural 
dwellers, agricultural laborers, and farm owners. The aim 
of this study is to supply this missing subject matter by 
using one state, Virginia, and by covering a limited period 
of time, namely, 1830 to 1860. 

The free Negro in Virginia, as in other states, was large- 
ly a product of the American Revolution with its emphasis 
on the natural rights of man. This doctrine led to a whole- 
sale manumussion of slaves thereby creating the free Negro 
class. Virginia had 12,866 free Negroes in 1790; 30,570 in 
1810; 47,348 in 1830; and 58,042 in 1860. Twenty per cent 
of the 1860 number lived in cities and towns. These figures 
show that the 1830-1860 period is one in which this group 
of people were forty or fifty years removed from legal slav- 
ery. The vast majority were descendants of persons who 
were free prior to 1806. The free Negro population of Vir- 
ginia has special significance in that in proportion to slaves 
and whites it was the largest of all the states south of the 
Potomac River and second only to Maryland among the 
states of the Union. Free Negroes constituted twelve per 
cent of the black population of Virginia in 1860. The great- 
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est number of them were found in the tidewater or eastern 
section of the State. In nineteen counties of this section 
they comprised from eighteen to forty-three per cent of the 
black population. Accomae county on the Eastern Shore 
had the forty-three per cent or the highest in the State. 
With 4,380 free Negroes in 1860 Accomac had 7.5 per cent 
of the free Negroes of Virginia. 

The period 1830 to 1860 is the well known reactionary 
period in the history of free Negroes and slaves in the 
South, with the free Negro perhaps serving as the greater 
agency for restrictive measures. Laws limiting this group 
were in operation long before 1830, but after this date they 
became all the more numerous. Measures restricting the 
free Negro with respect to his standing in court, his partici- 
pation in government, his residence, his occupation, his 
learning to read and write, and many other such measures 
are well known to students of American history. One law 
in particular was outstanding in its bearing on an economic 
approach to the history of this group in Virginia. In 1806 
the legislature passed an act declaring that no slave manu- 
mitted after that date could remain in the State as a free 
Negro longer than twelve months. Any violation of the 
measure meant the re-enslavement of the offender. This 
act in later years served as a battle ground for those Vir- 
ginians who would enforce the law and those who would 
make exceptions. All told, the free Negroes constituted a 
very objectionable element in the Virginia population. On 
three occasions (1832, 1849, 1853) the legislature even at- 
tempted to enact a law whereby the entire group would be 
driven from the State. Again and again the leaders of the 
day referred to them as the ‘‘very drones and pests of 
society.’’ Ranking above all other organized groups in the 
condemnation of the free Negro was the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 

Laws on the statute books give the historian one impres- 
sion of conditions at a particular period, but at the same 
time certain other factors may be at work which modify 
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these laws and place the people concerned in a different 
position. In this connection we should note that while the 
severe legal attack was being made on free Negroes by the 
Virginia government between 1830 and 1860, an economic 
revival which counteracted the force of laws that appeared 
on statute books was working to the great advantage of the 
free Negro. Some features of this great economic revival in 
the State were a diversified agriculture, growing manufac- 
tures, higher land values, emigration replacing immigra- 
tion, and increased demands for Negro labor. Having em- 
ployment, many free Negroes turned their earnings to good 
account and bought property. The right to own and trans- 
fer property was one right which an otherwise hostile so- 
ciety never took away from this minority group. 
Property, to some degree, was held by free Negroes in 
Virginia from as early as the seventeenth century. Three 
persons of this group for example came into possession of 
land during the 1650 decade through the head right system. 
It was on this basis that Anthony Johnson of Northampton 
county acquired 250 acres of land for the transportation of 
five persons into the colony; Richard Johnson came into 
possession of one hundred acres in the same county for the 
transportation of two persons; and Benjamin Doll of Surry 
county became the owner of three hundred acres for the 
transportation of six persons. Unlike these persons John 
Harris acquired land in New Kent county in 1661 on the 
basis of a regular sale between two private citizens. His 
deed and title to fifty acres of land from Robert Jones runs 
as follows: ‘‘...sold unto John Harris Negro all the estate 
rite tittle & inheritance ... I have & claime in fiftie acres of 
land situate lying and being in New Kent county.’ In- 
stances of this kind can perhaps be repeated throughout 
*Information on landholding in colonial Virginia is found in the Land 
Office, State Capitol, Richmond. The grant made to Anthony Johnson is found 
in Patents (MS), 1643-1651, no. 2, p. 326; the one to Richard Johnson in 
Patents, 1653-1665, no. 3, p. 294; and to Benjamin Doll the same series of 


volumes, no. 4, p. 47. The Harris purchase is found in York county (Deeds, 
Wills, Orders), Book 4, p. 327, State Library, Richmond. 
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this century and on through the eighteenth, but it was not 
until the nineteenth century that property holding took on 
anything like appreciable proportions. The entire argument 
of this essay rests on the theory that the total property held 
in 1830, however small, was as great or greater than that 
of any preceding year in the history of the free Negro in 
Virginia.” This year, then, serves well as the base line for 
a thirty year review of the Virginia free Negro farmer and 
property owner. 

The free Negroes of Virginia in 1830 were the owners 
of 678 farms; in 1860 they owned 1,202 farms with about 
this same number of persons in possession in each case.® 

A discussion of farm ownership at once introduces the 
larger subject of the farm ladder, or the steps by which men 
sometimes begin their agricultural careers as laborers, then 
move upward to tenants, and finally to ownership. This 
movement also frequently goes in the other direction. This 
climbing and descending the farm ladder we recognize as 


7A study of sixteen typical counties for the year 1815 shows that in none 
of them was the amount of land held in 1815 as great as it was in 1830. 

The chief sources for this study are the tax books of all the counties in the 
years 1830 and 1860; deed books, order books, will books; the agricultural 
census for 1860; petitions to the Virginia legislature and the original returns 
of the U. S. census, 1860, Free Inhabitants. The tax books fall under two 
heads—Land and Personal Property. The deeds, wills, and orders are found 
in the county archives, the clerks’ offices; the legislative petitions, tax books, 
and the U. S. agricultural census are found in the archives of the State Li- 
brary; the U. S. census, Free Inhabitants, is found in the Census Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. All of this material is in manuscript form. Deeds, wills, 
and orders were investigated by the author at the clerks’ offices in forty-three 
of the ninety-seven counties in the State. 


* This statement is based on a study of the eighty-one land books for as 
many counties in the year 1830, and ninety-seven land books for as many 
counties in the year 1860. 

The present day census definition of a farm is an area of land covering 
three or more acres. Under this classification the actual number of farms in 
1860 is 1,132, since 67 or about 5.6% of the 1,202 embraced tracts of less than 
three acres. In a few instances one person owned more than one tract of land. 
Under this classification the number of farms owned by free Negroes would 
extend beyond thirteen hundred. 
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one of the strong characteristics of American agriculture. 
One writer says in this connection that the upward move- 
ment has taken place ‘‘only sporadically, and usually for 
brief periods following a severe shake up of social and 
economic relations.’”* 

One of the ‘‘severe shake ups”’ in social and economic 
relations in our country occurred in the southern states 
after the Civil War. With the downfall of slavery the freed- 
men had presented to them the opportunity of moving up- 
ward which, according to the above ideas, comes seldom in 
the life of a rural people. The breakdown of southern agri- 
culture was so complete that the farm ladder operated to 
the point of a ‘‘system.’’ Many of the southern farm own- 
ers of 1900, for example, Negro and white, could therefore 
trace their position back through the several stages of the 
ladder. Free Negro farm owners in the period under dis- 
cussion could do the same, but the successive changes in 
this system hardly operated to the point where we may call 
it a ‘‘system.’’ In the light of this situation our discussion, 
then, will move in accordance with the successive steps 
leading to ownership; namely, farm laborer, tenant, and 
ownership itself. 


bd 


THe Farm LABORER 


Phillips says that the ‘‘typical rural free Negro family 
appears to have tilled a few acres on its own account and to 
have been willing to lend a hand to the whites when they 
needed service. It was this readiness which made their 
presence welcome in a neighborhood.’” It should be stated 
that lending a helping hand to the whites in Virginia took 
place on a larger scale in some places and in some periods 
than in others. In some counties the free Negroes even 
rivaled the slaves as sources of farm labor. They found 
their greatest need in nineteen or more counties where the 

“Olive M. Stone, ‘‘The present position of the Negro farm population,’’ 


Journal of Negro Education, V (January, 1936), p. 23. 
*U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 437. 
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percentage of the free Negro population to the slave popu- 
lation was relatively high. 

The dependence upon free Negro farm labor, as indi- 
eated here, was especially great in the fifties. This fact was 
brought out in 1853 and 1854 by a group of Richmond news- 
paper editors and correspondents at the time when certain 
members of the legislature sought to pass a law compelling 
the fifty thousand or more free Negroes to leave the State. 
At this crisis a correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer 
raised this pertinent question: ‘‘Shall she (Virginia) at 
such a time suddenly expel from her borders fifty thousand 
of her laboring population and that too when the very de- 
mand for labor and increased wages are operating to im- 
prove the condition and character of those whom it is pro- 
posed to expel?’’ The people living in the sections where 
the free Negro population was largest, he indicated, were 
not clamoring for the bill to expel this class. Such people 
were most willing to retain them.® The editors of the Rich- 
mond Times, Dispatch, and Whig voiced the opinion that 
a sudden removal of this class of the population would ruin 
the planters in those sections where their number was great- 
est. Harvest time and the season for the gathering of to- 
bacco were the periods when they were needed most. The 
idea of removing them was absurd, these editors felt, since 
the free Negroes of Virginia constituted a labor force as 
great as the entire labor force of Florida.’ 

The outstanding fact in free Negro rural labor was the 
preponderance of the farm hand, the kind of laborer to 
whom these contemporaries had reference. Free Negro 
mechanics or skilled artisans were to be found in practi- 
cally every county, but the laborers and farm hands always 
greatly outnumbered them. This preponderance of the la- 
borer and farm hand may be shown by reference to some of 


° Richmond Enquirer, February 17, 1854. 


* Richmond Times, January 17, 1853; February 12, 1853; Richmond Dis- 
patch, February 16, 1853; Richmond Whig, January 25, 1853. 
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the counties where the free Negro population extended from 
eighteen to forty-three per cent of the entire Negro popu- 
lation of these counties. Out of a group of 1,600 or more 
persons above the age of twelve in Accomac in 1851, about 
1,300° were of this class. In this county especially there 
were very few free Negro mechanics of any kind. Carpen- 
ters were almost unknown while the blacksmith and shoe- 
making trades had only two or three representatives among 
them. There were, on the other hand, many white mechan- 
ics in Accomac.® 

In northern Virginia, Prince William presents a situa- 
tion common to this section. In this county there were in 
1860 approximately one hundred free Negro families. Out 
of this number thirty-two heads, or about one-third, were 
definitely farm hands. Another large block, one-seventh of 
the total free Negro population, lived and worked as mem- 
bers of white families. Still others who were farm tenants 
labored regularly or casually for the whites. All told much 
over one-half of the free Negroes of Prince William, who 
were reported as having definite occupations, served as 
farm laborers.’® Frederick county in this same region had 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, coopers, farmers, and at least one 
wagoner, but the greater number of these people were farm 
hands employed in many cases along with the slaves." 
Loudon county likewise had its many laborers along with a 
number of domestics and washerwomen. 

Surry, in the lower section of the State, presented the 
usual greater number of farm laborers. There were in 
this county in 1860 something over two hundred free Negro 
families, one-half of the heads of whom were definitely 


* Virginia State Library, Tax Books (MS), Personal Property, Accomac, 
1851. Hereafter Virginia State Library, Tax Books, will be omitted and the 
tax books will be identified by Personal Property or by Land with the county 
and date. 

*Ibid.; U. S. Census Bureau, Free Inhabitants (MS), 1860. 

* U. S. Census Bureau, Free Inhabitants (MS), 1860. 

"™ Personal Property, Frederick, 1851. 
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classified as pursuing this occupation. Sixty heads of fam- 
ilies were unclassified while thirty-five heads were classed 
as farmers. More than one-half were thus farm hands or 
laborers. The remaining fifteen or twenty heads of families 
found employment as mechanics. Similar conditions pre- 
vailed in Isle of Wight. In this neighboring county 124 
male heads of families were given occupations by census 
enumerators. Of this number seventy were laborers and 
forty-two were farmers, making a total of 112 engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The remaining twelve embraced five 
carpenters, three sailors, three oysterers, and one boat- 
man.” 

The steady employment of free Negroes for farm labor, 
indicated here, raises the question of the wages paid them 
for such services. In some eases it is certain that the major 
consideration was not wages but maintenance. Nominal 
wages were paid but the basic consideration was ‘‘ victuals 
and clothes.’’'* The exact amount of the nominal wage or 
any wage paid free Negro farm labor is, however, a subject 
on which we do not have all the facts. But we have certain 
bits of evidence which serve as a clue. The apprenticeship 
contract is one source of information. In some cases the 
contract shows that the amount paid males just before ar- 
riving at the age of twenty-one was fifteen and twenty dol- 
lars a year. James Hill and Matthew Graves of Sussex, 
however, ran beyond this in that their contract made in 
1854 called for the payment of twenty-five dollars a year 
in the last four years prior to the age of twenty-one.* In 
the area of free contract labor Fitzhugh in 1851 estimated 
that the yearly wages paid free Negroes was not much more 
than half that paid yearly for the hire of slaves.’ Such a 
sum of course brought the free Negro figure very low. 


“U.S. Census Bureau, Free Inhabitants (MS), 1860. 

* J. M. Wright, Free Negro in Maryland, p. 164. 

* Clerk’s office, Sussex, Order Book (MS), 1852-1864. 

* George Fitzhugh, What Shall Be Done with the Free Negroes, p. 5. 
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Olmsted ran across one farmer who used all free labor— 
Negroes and white. With some exceptions this farmer had 
not paid any of his laborers as high as one hundred dollars 
a year. In this situation we may surmise that the Negro 
division of his labor supply received not more than forty 
dollars annually. With respect to his colored men this 
farmer did say that two of them were worth twenty dollars 
a year more than the others because they had been brought 
up in his family.** The wages paid free Negro farm labor 
in Virginia in ante-bellum days hardly exceeded forty dol- 
lars a year if we judge them by the wages Negroes re- 
ceived in 1868 under Freedmen’s Bureau contracts. In 
Henry county under one of these contracts for this year 
Chaney Thomas and her children were to receive thirty- 
five dollars, ten dollars of which was rated as the value of 
one of these children.” 

Either through money wages paid, or as a part, or as 
all of the wage itself, free Negroes came into possession of 
farm implements and work stock, which equipment fre- 
quently placed them in the ranks of farm tenants.’* In other 
words, they could now cultivate twenty-five or more acres 
on their own account while still ‘‘lending a helping hand’’ 
to their white neighbors. 


THe Farm TENANT 


The prevalence of tenantry among the free people of 
color is revealed by the records in deeds of trust, or what 
was later called the crop lien. This practice was especially 
true in Westmoreland county among several large families 
there such as Tate, Ashton, Rich, and others. The legal 


* F. L. Olmsted, Seaboard Slave States (1863 ed.), pp. 99-100. 

* Freedmen’s Bureau Contract (MS), in possession of the writer. 

* The deed books of Virginia courts do not give a systematic record of per- 
sonal property transactions as they do real estate. Just how and when a 
particular free Negro came into possession of such property cannot therefore 
be accurately shown. 
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transaction is between a free Negro tenant, a trustee, and 
the merchant from whom the tenant had either secured cash 
money or its equivalent in goods. Some of these transac- 
tions are worth discussing. The following ones took place 
in the 1850 decade. 

Anderson Tate on one occasion was in debt to Atwell 
and Hutt, merchants of Westmoreland. For security this 
tenant offered eleven hogs, two cows, one bay mare, one 
tumbler cart, his half of the undivided crop of wheat, and 
the growing crop of corn.?® Campbell Tate about the same 
time was in debt to his merchant to the extent of sixty-one 
dollars. He offered one yoke of oxen, other live stock, and 
his growing crop of wheat, corn, and fodder.*® Hopeful 
Tate under similar circumstances offered the usual live- 
stock, and all his interest in his present crop of corn grow- 
ing on the land which he was renting. John Tate, finally, 
was in debt to his merchant, P. C. Hungerford, to the ex- 
tent of $44.69. He offered one yoke of oxen, an ox cart, and 
his growing crop of wheat, then on the land of his merchant 
during that year. 7 

In the adjoining county of King George, in the Northern 
Neck, similar contracts were entered into by certain ten- 
ants. William Shanklin each year between 1850 and 1854 
found it necessary to alienate his personal property in order 
to satisfy certain claims against him. In one instance it 
was his entire wheat crop, in another, his crop of corn and 
fodder ‘‘now standing in the field.’’ In one of these years 
when he owed $120.00 his security embraced not only his 
‘present crop of corn’’ (100 barrels) and growing crop of 
wheat and rye, but also five head of horned cattle, two 
horses, five hogs, and various farming utensils.”7 John Lu- 
eas, on a larger scale still, offered forty or more items of 


* Clerk’s Office, Westmoreland, Deed Book (MS), 33, p. 19. 

» Ibid., 35, p. 180. 

* Tbid., 36, p. 1. 

* Clerk’s Office, King George, Deed Book, 17, p. 475, 18, pp. 54, 150, 188. 
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his personal property as security for a debt of $135.00.28 
Farther south, in Elizabeth City county, Samuel Chisman, 
a tenant, made an arrangement quite like those in the 
Northern Neck counties just named. For his indebtedness 
of $52.09 he offered one horse, one horse cart, one cow, four 
hogs, and his crop of sweet potatoes and corn then 
growing on the land of one W. 8S. Smith. 

The arrangements indicated here leave the impression 
that tenantry in this part of Virginia among the poorer 
whites and free Negroes took some of the same forms that 
it took after the Civil War. Cash tenantry, rather than a 
straight share crop system, seems to have been the prevail- 
ing type. The land itself was rented on a variety of terms. 
In some instances it was on merely a nominal basis like that 
of James Barber of York county, who, in 1829, entered upon 
a life time contract for twenty-five acres of land at the rate 
of one dollar a year. This sum was payable annually on the 
first of January.* 

About every county in Virginia presented all three types 
of the farm population—the laborer, the tenant, and the 
owner. This combination can be illustrated from a group 
of free Negroes in one section of Hanover county during 
the year 1830.” 

Among these ten persons four were ‘‘at’’ and four were 
‘fon’? some one’s place. Each of the remaining two, Ben 
Gilman and Thomas Smart, was ‘‘on his own land.’’ As 
previously explained, four thus ranked as laborers, four as 
tenants, and two as farm owners. As we shall later in- 
dicate the one-fifth farm owners shown in this selected list 


* Tbid., 19, p. 228. Among these items were 2 feather beds, 3 tables, 11 
chairs, 1 bureau, 1 cupboard, 1 walnut ease, 2 clocks, 1 looking glass, 1 saw, 
plane and other carpenters’ tools, 3 axes, 2 plows, 1 cultivator, 4 hoes, 2 wagons, 
2 horses, 1 buggy and harness, 3 hogs, 6 hens, 1 spinning wheel, 1 corn sheller, 
1 lot shoemakers’ tools, and 1 silver watch. 

* Clerk’s Office, Elizabeth City, Deed Book, M, p. 450. 

* Clerk’s office, York, Deed Book, 11, p. 96. 

* Personal Property, Hanover, 1830. 
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Taste I 
TYPEs OF THE F'aRM POPULATION 
Name Location 

Cupit Austin at Bowling Vaughan’s 
Daniel Cooper on J. Hare’s land 
Ben Dickson at Benjamin Vaughan’s 
Pleasant Freeman on Thomas Harris’ land 
Ben Gilman on his own land 
Henry Goins on EK. B. Crenshaw’s land 
Stephen Genett at William Lawrence’s 
Frank Harris at Bowling Vaughan’s 
General Marshall on Martin Strong’s land 
Thomas Smart on his own land 


from Hanover frequently represented the proportion of 
owners to laborers and tenants in many counties. 

Tenants, or those ‘‘on’’ the land of so and so, fre- 
quently became the owners of such land or other land. 
Examples of this change in position are legion among rural 
Virginia free Negroes. Only a few cases can be cited. In 
Isle of Wight county, Ben Bailey and Burwell Green in 
1830 possessed one horse each while they then owned no 
real estate. At that time they were in all probability rent. 
ers, or persons ‘‘on’’ the land of some owner. Twelve years 
later they were the owners of fifty acre and sixty-three acre 
tracts respectively.” In James City county there were, in 
1830, six free Negroes by the names of Ashton, Carter, Da- 
vis, Dunston, Moore, and Wallis who then had little or no 
personal property, but by 1845 each of them owned tracts 
of land extending from twenty-five to one hundred acres.” 
The adjoining county of New Kent in the basic year 1830 
presented three free Negroes who had very little personal 
property at that time, while by 1845 each held tracts from 
six and one-fourth to fifty acres.” 

™ Land, Personal, Isle of Wight, 1830-1845. 


* Ibid., James City. 
* Ibid., New Kent. 
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Goochland county, like James City, presented six or 
more free Negroes who climbed the farm ladder. Around 
1830 they owned one horse, one yoke of oxen and other 
equipment while ten and fifteen years later each of them 
owned tracts extending from nine and one-quarter to sixty- 
eight acres of land.*° William Epps of Halifax county in 
the space of twelve years (1830-1842) made the unusual 
advance from the ownership of one horse to 595 acres and 
other equipment, purchased at the cost of $2,966.00.*" Mat- 
thew Hill of this same county moved along as follows: no 
property of any kind in 1830; an accumulation of livestock 
and other equipment in the late thirties; the owner of 110 
acres in 1840.3 John Epperson of Buckingham, a wheel- 
wright, and a man of similar grade to Hill, had one horse 
but no land in 1850; ten years later he was the owner of 
198 acres.** 

Many free Negroes of course always remained tenants; 
and some of them acquired a reputation as good tenants. 
One man of this type was Charles Cousins of Nottoway 
county, a farmer and a shoemaker, who finally rose to the 
rank of a manager of a plantation. While he was still a 
tenant his community styled him ‘‘a good tenant and faith- 
ful paymaster.’”** 

Some free Negro farm tenants in Virginia, like Cousins, 
made great strides as owners of chattel property and men 
of business acumen. Many of them were perhaps of more 
solid economic worth to their communities than farm own- 
ers, particularly that large group whose acreage was less 
than twenty-five. The value of the livestock, implements, 


*® Tbid., Goochland. 

™ Clerk’s Office, Halifax, Deed Book, 47, p. 315. 

* Land, Personal, Halifax, 1830-1845. 

* Tbid., Buckingham, 1850-1860. 

“Virginia State Library, Legislative Petitions MSS, Nottoway county, 
December 20, 1819. Hereafter Virginia State Library, Legislative Petitions 
MSS, will be omitted and these petitions will be identified by petition, county, 
and date. 
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and household furniture of the tenant in some cases ex- 
ceeded the total value of the outlay of the farm owners. 
Facts about particular tenants are of interest in this con- 
nection. Chattel property owned, and crops raised in 1860 
are topics which touch the activities of some of the most ad- 
vanced individuals. We shall refer to several of them. 
Thomas Stewart of Brunswick county in 1860 cultivated 
a farm of 250 acres. He owned two horses, one mule, sev- 
eral head of cattle, and twelve swine. His chief crops for 
this year were corn, and tobacco, producing one thousand 
pounds of the latter crop. Theophilus Stewart, of the ad- 
joining county of Dinwiddie, ranked higher. His products 
in 1860 embraced corn, oats, wheat, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and tobacco. His corn crop amounted to 250 
bushels while his tobacco amounted to 3,200 pounds. Four 
horses, one cow, and six swine represented his livestock. 
Jacob Chavous of Mecklenburg for a number of years oper- 
ated a farm of 125 acres. His stock in 1860 embraced seven 
horses, three cows, three other cattle, and ten swine with 
a total value of three hundred dollars. His chief crop this 
year was tobacco. Colgate Whitehead of Southampton 
counted as his possessions in 1860, four horses, three cows, 
two oxen, three other cattle, eighty swine. To feed this 
number of hogs he raised this year 750 bushels of corn. The 
meat from his hogs and other animals slaughtered had a 
value of four hundred dollars. Aside from corn he raised 
ninety bushels of peas and beans, one hundred bushels of 
sweet potatoes, and six bales of cotton. Whitehead with this 
outlay easily excelled many free Negro farm owners and 
indeed ranked with many white farmers of Southampton.* 


*U. 8. Census, Agriculture (MS), 1860, Virginia State Library. These 
records for the most part do not label farm tenants as such and rarely do they 
list race. Complete information can be obtained, however, by checking up 
these records with the Personal Property Books of each county. The latter in- 
dicate race and give considerable information on the personal property which 
is taxable. They therefore serve as an excellent supplement to the census 
enumeration. 
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Tenantry was naturally heaviest in those counties where 
free Negro ownership was lowest. Standing pre-eminent 
in this respect were Westmoreland, King George, Acco- 
mac, and Caroline. There were never more than six farm 
owners in Westmoreland during the entire period under 
review, but the number of tenant farmers ran as high as 
forty.*® As we have just indicated, these Westmoreland ten- 
ant farmers frequently offered deeds of trust on their chat- 
tel property as security for debts incurred with their mer- 
chants or other persons. King George had ten or more ten- 
ants in 1860, two or three of which were in a prosperous 
condition, but this county at this time had only one owner. 
One or two owners was the record of this local unit for 
thirty years. 

Accomac with a free Negro population three times as 
great as Westmoreland had hardly more than twenty-five 
farm owners while her tenants extended to forty or more. 
In 1860 there were nine tenants on a 207 acre farm of one 
white man, each one with one or two horses or oxen, and 
small crops of corn and oats.**7 However, there were other 
Accomac farm tenants who were in better condition. Ed- 
ward, George, and William Downing, for example, culti- 
vated farms extending from 45 to 110 acres. Caroline coun- 
ty in 1860 presented at least fifty farm tenants as against 
only seventeen farm owners.** Practically all of these ten- 
ants were, nevertheless, persons who possessed fairly large 
quantities of cattle, hogs, and other livestock. 

Accomac, King George, Westmoreland, and Caroline 
counties were thus among the smallest of the farm owning 
counties and the largest of the tenant areas. Some of the 
western counties with a very small free Negro population 
presented a few tenants with no owners whatever. Such 
were Bath, Botetourt, Roanoke, Shenandoah, Smyth, Taze- 


* Land, Personal Property, Westmoreland, 1830-1860. 
UJ, S. Census, Agricultural (MS), 1860. 
* Land, Personal Property, Caroiine, 1860. 
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well, Warren, and Wythe which numbered from one to six 
tenants each. 

More important than the comparing of tenantry with 
farm ownership in certain counties is the question of the 
total number of such farmers in the entire State. Under 
one type of classification there were approximately eight 
hundred of these farmers in Virginia in 1860, or three hun- 
dred less than the 1,202 farm owners. Under another type 
of classification, however, the tenants probably ran as high 
as fifteen hundred.* 

The stating of the number of farm tenants acquires con- 
siderable importance in this study for the reason that in 
each case a certain amount of personal or chattel property 
was involved. In each instance the value of such property 
extended anywhere from a few dollars to five hundred. Usu.- 
ally the amount was fifty dollars. Since these tenants in 
many cases were also occasional wage workers for the 
neighboring white farmers, all told, they formed an element 
of substantial value to their communities. Their value was 
further enhanced by the fact that in many cases they were 
tradesmen and cultivated small farms on a subsistence ba- 
sis. Any analysis of the 1,202 farm owners of the 1860 
group makes necessary a recognition of the fact that many 
persons of this number had once been tenants and thereby 
displayed traits of progress. 

The statement of the position of the farm laborers and 
farm tenants shown above leads finally to a discussion of 
the farm owners. Basic factors in this treatment involve 
such questions as (1) a comparative statement of the 


* These figures are based on a compilation drawn from the 97 land books, 
97 personal property books, and six or more volumes of the original U. S. census 
agricultural enumeration. The number 800 is based on the state personal 
property records which rated personal property only in terms of those items 
which the State taxed. Oxen, cows, swine, and implements did not usually 
come under their purview. Since a large number of families in that day, Negro 
and white, owned no horses but oxen, the number 1,500 is a fair representation 
of the actual situation. 
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amount and value of land in the possession of free Negroes 
for the two dates, 1830 and 1860; (2) how they obtained 
this land, whether by gift, inheritance, or purchase; (3) 
farm operation. 

THe Farm OwNneER 


The number of acres of land held by free Negroes in 
1830 was 31,721; the number held in 1860 was 60,045. The 
total acreage of 1830 had a valuation of $184,184.00 while 
the acreage of 1860 was valued at $369,647.00. We have pre- 
viously noted that the number of farms in 1830 was 678 
while thirty years later this number had risen to 1,202. 
Town lots enter this description of real estate as well as 
acres of land. The free Negroes in the towns or villages 
(exclusive of ten larger cities) were the owners of thirty- 
seven lots in 1830; in 1860 they had advanced to eighty-six. 
From all of these angles combined we thus see that the 
property belonging to free Negro rural dwellers in 1860 had 
doubled in value since 1830. This one hundred per cent gain 
in property was accompanied by less than twenty per cent 
increase in population. 

The largest farm owned by a free Negro in the State in 
1860 embraced 1,100 acres; the largest owned by a free 
Negro in the State during this entire period embraced 1,304 
acres. In 1860 two persons were in the 600 acre class, two 
in the 500, four in the 400, eight in the 300, and twenty- 
seven in the 200 acre class. Thirty-four persons owned be- 
tween 150 and 200 acres, ninety-five owned between 100 and 
150 acres, eighty-eight owned between 75 and 100 acres, 
and 169 fell in the 50 to 75 acre group. The remaining 749 
farm owners occupied the lower brackets. In the class of 
25 to 50 acres there were 230 owners while 25 acres and 
under embraced 515 persons or about forty-three per cent 
of the total number of farm owners.*® With this large group 

“ Land Books (all counties in the State). This source material, found in 


the archives division of the State Library, is very extensive and full of infor- 
mation. Among the items embraced by columns are the names of all owners of 
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in the lower levels we thus see that the typical farm among 
free Negroes was not a commercial enterprise but a farm 


home. 
Certain counties and sections of the State made very 


rapid strides between 1830 and 1860 while others remained 
at a standstill. Nansemond county with its large free Ne- 
gro population made the most rapid increase. Stated ap- 
proximately, Nansemond, with 475 acres in 1830 and 5,630 
in 1860, increased twelve-fold; Amelia, six-fold; Amherst 
and James City, five-fold; Campbell, Cumberland, and 
Rockbridge, three-fold; Isle of Wight and Dinwiddie, two- 
fold. The gain in land in all of the local areas was accom- 
plished with only a negligible increase in population. In 
four of the counties named there was an actual decline in 


real estate in the county, value per acre, total value, distance from the Court 
House, location and description, and sometimes a statement of the source from 
which it came. Further details on the source and nature of ownership, whether 
acquired by purchase, gift, or inheritance, are to be obtained from the deed 
books and will books located in the counties at the clerks’ offices. These two 
sources—land, and deeds and wills-—-dovetail precisely. Persons listed in the 
land books ean usually be found in the deeds or wills of the county involved. 

Accuracy is the characteristic of these State sources; inaccuracy is the 
characteristic of the federal sources as shown in the original census enumera 
tion. The census of 1850 and 1860 allots one column to the value of real estate 
held by the head of a family. In many instances this material lists persons 
who were not actually owners of land, in others it fails to list some who did 
own; and in still others, a wide variation in value is shown between the actual 
owners in the state list and the federal. 

Although the federal records are unreliable for actual ownership of prop- 
erty they are indispensable in the proper determination of the race of property 
owners. The State of Virginia did not regularly begin to distinguish between 
the races in its land books until 1891. Prior to this time the matter was purely 
optional with public officials. In about one-third of the counties involved in 
this study such labels as ‘‘F.N.’’ (free Negro), ‘‘F.B.’’ (free blaek), and 
‘“*P.C.’’ (free colored) are used regularly; in another third this is done irregu 
larly; the remaining third made no attempt whatever. Fortunately the state 
archives contain other sources, such as the personal property books, which con 
tain lists of all the free Negroes and all whites in a given county in separate 
columns. These aids and the federal records fill in the gap in those counties 
where race is not indicated. For the year 1830 the writer found Carter G. 
Woodson’s Free Negro Heads of Families in 1830 especially valuable in this 
connection, 
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population. Nansemond, the premier county of the State, 
advanced step by step with eighteen owners in 1830; thirty 
in 1835; forty-five in 1840; fifty-two in 1845; sixty-six in 
1850; and ninety-two in 1855. For some reason the num- 
ber in 1860 dropped to eighty-six. 

We have called attention to the strides made in certain 
counties; attention may now be called to those where the 
ownership of land was limited. In so doing we fall back 
again on the counties where the tenantry position was high. 
In proportion to population these counties are again: Ac- 
comac, Westmoreland, Northampton, King George, and 
Fauquier. In seeking causes for the high rating of some 
counties and the low rating of others we may first apply 
the principle of the proportion of the free Negro popula- 
tion to the slave population in a given county. Did the 
presence of a proportionately large number of free Negroes 
in a given county affect them one way or the other respect- 
ing their ownership of land? In the two Eastern Shore 
counties of Northampton and Accomac whose combined free 
Negro population was about one-third that of the slaves, 
the large population seemed to have worked against them. 
On the other hand, in such counties as Nansemond, Surry, 
and Isle of Wight, where the proportion of free Negroes to 
the slave population was about as great as that of North- 
ampton and Accomac, the opposite condition prevailed. 

About two-thirds of the counties showed gains in owner- 
ship of land while one-third showed decline or no change. 
This latter condition may be explained on the ground that 
ten or more of these counties, located in the West and 
Southwest, always had a very sparse Negro population 
while the loss in farm land in a few others was offset by 
the appearance of ownership in town lots. 

The attitude of the whites toward such activity is a safer 
basis for judging land ownership among free Negroes than 
the ratio of the free Negro population to the slave popula- 


* Land, Nansemond, 1830-1860. 
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tion. This we recognize is a standard which can be applied 
to land ownership among Negroes in the period after 1865 
as well as the period under discussion. In certain sections 
the whites in all probability encouraged such activity while 
in others they condemned it.** Documentary evidence tends 
to show that for a time the latter situation prevailed espe- 
cially on the Eastern Shore of Virginia with its large free 
black population. 

The practice of not allowing free Negroes to hold land 
is linked up with the larger subject of physical violence 
and the expulsion of these people. As a result of the Nat 
Turner insurrection and other factors a considerable mi- 
gration of free Negroes took place from various points in 
Virginia, especially in the 1830-1835 period, along with a 
more even migration throughout the period under review. 
Large numbers of Virginia free Negroes migrated to Ohio 
by reason of persecution in their native State or for other 
causes. This event has some bearing on land ownership 
standing in Virginia if it can be shown that the migrants 
secured property in their new homes. Expressed other- 
wise, if these migrants had remained undisturbed in Vir- 
ginia, or if conditions favorable to property ownership in 
Virginia had been as good as in their new homes, the prop- 
erty ownership would have taken place in their native State. 
Such statements raise the question of how much headway 
did Virginia born free Negroes make in certain parts of 
Ohio, the place to which they went perhaps in largest num- 
hers. 

Jackson, Ross, Greene, Franklin, and Brown counties in 
Ohio received a large number of Virginia Negroes many of 
whom were progressive. First hand information concern- 
ing them is found in the original United States census enu- 

“W. E. MacClenny of Suffolk, Virginia (Nansemond county) reports that 
in his young days Elijah Hare of Nansemond was known as the ‘‘free Negro’s 
God.’’ This tradition grew up around this man. The name grew out of the 


fact that Hare, a white man, always defended this group of people and at- 
tempted to promote their progress generally (Interview, December 31, 1935). 
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meration for the year 1860. Jackson county in this year 
had forty Virginia born free Negro heads of families who 
held property ranging in value from $300.00 to $6,000.00. 
All but four of these persons were farmers. One-half of 
them held property with a valuation of one thousand dol- 
lars and above. Noah B. Nooks headed the list with real 
estate valued at $6,000.00 and personal property at $800.00. 
This man and his Virginia born wife went to Ohio some 
time in the late thirties. Ross county, Ohio, had thirty Vir- 
ginia born free Negro heads of families with property rang- 
ing in value from five hundred dollars upwards. William 
Cunningham, a farmer, who went to this State about 1830, 
accumulated an estate valued at the unusual sum of $12,- 
000.00 and personal property valued at $1,500.00. Rebert 
Jackson and Richard Johnson, farmers, held property val- 
ued at $3,000.00 and $1,800.00 respectively. Located in one 
of the towns in this county was Tucker Isaacs, a painter, 
from Charlottesville, Virginia, whose real estate amounted 
to $4,000.00 while William Langston, a carpenter, held prop- 
erty valued at $3,000.00. 

Greene and Franklin counties with a smaller number 
of Virginia free Negroes maintained an even higher record 
in property holding. Samuel Brown and Peter B. Bolling 
were six thousand dollar farmers while Laura Anna Smith, 
through some means, held an estate valued at $26,000.00. In 
Franklin county there lived James A. L. Clarke, a farmer, 
whose property ascended to $17,000.00. This man with his 
Virginia born wife came to Ohio in the forties. Pleasant 
Literford, a Virginia born farmer of this county, held prop- 
erty valued at about one-half that of Clarke’s. In Brown 
county there was James Ellis with farm property valued at 


$4,000.00.*° 


“U.S. Census Bureau, Free Inhabitants, Ohio, 1860. For progressive Ne- 
gro farmers in northern states, regardless of the place of their birth, see Martin 
Delaney, The Condition, Elevation, Emigration, and Destiny of the Colored 
People of the U. S. (Philadelphia, 1852), Chap. xv. 
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Allowing for a certain amount of over-valuation by cen- 
sus enumerators, a practice quite common with them, one is 
impressed by the successful showing made by these Vir- 
ginia migrants. In many cases all or a part of the children 
of these heads of families were born in Virginia. A ma- 
jority of these residents, we must note, in the particular 
counties named were property holders, a situation which 
compels the conclusion that within this particular limited 
area the Virginia born free Negroes in Ohio made greater 
headway than their people back in Virginia. They forged 
ahead as useful citizens despite the fact that public senti- 
ment was perhaps worse than in Virginia although the laws 
were not quite as severe as Virginia’s laws. The epithets 
and pronouncements that free Negroes were the drones and 
pests of society were quite as numerous in Ohio as in Vir- 
ginia.** 

Still another factor which would account for the low rat- 
ing of certain counties in Virginia was the usual shiftless 
element and the presence of large groups of families who 
apparently lacked any desire to get ahead. Richmond coun- 
ty, one of the low ranking counties, had much of its free Ne- 
gro population centered in three families—Venie, Thomp- 
son, and Rich. There were twenty-four families of Venies 
in 1860 but only two or three of them could make the grade 

“For hardships of Negroes in northern states see Woodson, A Century of 
Negro Migration, chap. iii. For their success, despite handicaps, see the same 
work, chap. vy. It is difficult to determine whether the prosperous free Negroes 
indicated here were free persons by birth when they went to Ohio or were re 
cently emancipated slaves. In the latter instance there was frequently aid 
coming to them from the former white owner. Occasionally aid was also ex- 
tended to Negroes born free in Virginia. It is possible, therefore, in some 
cases cited above, that the start in life was based on such former connection. 
One instance of a Virginia born free Negro in Ohio receiving aid from a Vir 
ginia white father is that of John M. Langston. By a will made in Louisa 
county, 1833, Ralph Quarles, the white father, gave him and his brothers a 
plantation with all of its equipment. The income from the sale of this land 
was to be used to support Langston in his education career in Ohio (Clerk’s 
Office, Louisa, Will Book, 9, p. 110). For other examples of Virginia Negroes 
receiving land or money in Ohio see Beverly Munford, Virginia’s Attitude to- 
ward Slavery and Secession, pp. 66-68. 
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for land ownership.” The Thompsons with two land own- 
ers and several flourishing tenants were a degree better. 
In the neighboring county of Kssex the general average was 
considerably lowered by the presence of the Bundys. With 
twenty or more families among them between 1830 and 
1860, only two of them ever became land owners in this 
period.*® In 1860 only one of them possessed real estate. 
The amount was the pittance of one and one-fourth acres 
in the hands of Baldwin Bundy. In the light of this condi- 
tion in Kssex the statement made by a group of Essex 
petitioners concerning the free Negroes of this county is 
probably a true statement. It runs: ‘‘There are from 400 
to 500 free Negroes here of the most indolent habits and 
degraded character which tend to swell greatly the poor 
rates of the county.’ 

The question of color is a factor in the character of land 
ownership among the free Negroes. The United States cen- 
sus ¢lassified these persons under two heads—black and 
mulatto. In the entire State the mulatto element in 1860 
numbered 23,485 while the black numbered 34,557. In the 
cities the proportion in favor of the blacks was two and 
three to one. As we shall later discuss more fully, the 
general opinion in American society runs that all advance- 
ment made by Negroes in slavery rested with the mulatto 
element both slave and free. With respect to land owner- 
ship it is generally thought that the bulk of it was in the 
hands of the mulatto element which came to them through 


“U.S. Census Bureau, Free Inhabitants, 1860; Land, Richmond, 1860. 
There are many Venies in Richmond county today, the descendants of the free 
Negro Venies. The clerk of this county reports that the present day set is 
about like their ancestors of the 1830-1860 period (Interview, December, 1934). 

“ Clerk’s Office, Essex, Deed Books, 42-51. 

“ Petition, Essex, January 3, 1846. The descendants of certain of these 
families are still non-progressive. (Interview with a Mr. Warner, county sur- 
veyor, January 11, 1935, and testimony of certain Negro citizens.) Sociologists 
would perhaps explain this condition on the grounds of family inter-breeding 
and isolation, a practice common to limited groups of free Negroes all over the 
State. Usually these seclusive groups were mulattoes. 
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their white kindred. This assertion for Virginia with its 
58,000 free Negroes is incorrect. 

Among the ninety-seven counties of Virginia, accord- 
ing to the United States census, forty-nine were mulatto 
counties, one was exactly half and half, while forty-seven 
were black counties.** We may examine these counties with 
respect to land ownership on the basis of black and mulatto. 
Certain counties in southeastern Virginia—Dinwiddie, Isle 
of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Prince George, Southamp- 
ton, Surry, and Sussex—contained 10,375 persons, or about 
twenty-one per cent of the rural free Negroes of the State. 
This region also contained 385 land owners, or about thirty- 
three per cent of the total rural property holders of the 
State. Their total acreage of 19,359 constituted thirty-two 
per cent of the acreage of the State. The blacks among the 
free Negroes in this section outnumbered the mulattoes 
more than three to one. In so far as the records indicate, in 
each instance the majority of the land owners in each of 
these counties was the black element of such counties. In 
Isle of Wight where the records are most complete, eighty 
per cent of the land owners were black rather than mulat- 
to.*® Such heavy land holding families as Bailey, Butler, 
Holloway, Judkins, Pretlow, Ricks, and Tynes were all 
people of dark complexion. A situation quite similar to 
Isle of Wight prevailed in Sussex. 


“U.S. Census, Population, 1860. 

“Some proof of this statement may be found in the complexion of the 
descendants of many of these families today. 

The preponderance of the black element in these counties may have its 
origin in the great number of manumissions effected in this region during the 
revolutionary period by Quakers and Methodists (See W. M. Gewehr, Great 
Awakening in Virginia, chaps. vi, x). Presumably the Negro race as a whole 
was darker in the revolutionary period than after. Therefore, since fewer 
mulattoes were manumitted in the early period than persons of a darker hue 
this latter clement would still be predominant in 1830-1860 period. One striking 
example of a wholesale manumission of ‘‘non-mulatto’’ slaves was that made 
by Timothy Tynes of Isle of Wight. In 1802 he gave freedom to eighty or 
more slaves who, judged by the record given of them in all the records I have 
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If we turn to other counties in other sections of the State 
with an appreciable free Negro population similar condi- 
tions obtained. Goochland, James City, King and Queen, 
New Kent, and Powhatan were all black counties, and the 
blacks in each of these counties exceed the mulattoes in 
numbers of land owners. Ransome Harris of King and 
Queen, with his 475 acres, and Arthur Lee of Alleghany, 
with his 413 acres, were dark men. In contrast to these 
black counties of a heavy land ownership, there was King 
George with a free Negro population, all mulatto, with only 
one land holder, while Essex and Fauquier with their heavy 
mulatto population contained a few only. The other side of 
the picture, however, shows Amelia and Amherst, mulatto 
counties, with a high rating in land ownership while Acco- 
mac with a heavy black population ranked the lowest in the 
State in proportion to numbers. If we add the preponderant 
black ownership of property in the cities of Virginia to 
that in the country, the total result runs strongly in favor 
of the black element rather than the mulatto as owners of 
property.”! 

The answer to the question of how the free Negroes ob- 
tained their land is that the vast majority of it was obtained 
by purchase rather than by inheritance or gift. A tabula- 
tion of the method by which the land holders of 1860 in one 
county obtained their property is sufficient to illustrate the 
general tendency. The following table shows Sussex county 
giving the free Negro purchaser (grantee), the seller 
(grantor), amount of land in acres, price paid, date, and 
the documentary reference. 
used (U.S. census, deed books, marriage record books), were persons of dark 
complexion. There are many Negro Tynes families in Virginia and elsewhere 
today. As we shall later show, the Tynes acquired land by this will in 1802 and 
have remained land holders in Isle of Wight until the present day. The Tynes 
will is found in Will Book, XI, 1794-1802, pp. 587-88, Clerk’s Office, Isle of 
Wight county. 

"The prominence given to the mulatto element and their achievements by 


historians has perhaps grown out of the attainments of this group in Louisiana 
and Charleston, S. C. 





| 
| 
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TABLE II 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY, SUSSEX COUNTY 


No, of 
Grantee Grantor Acres Price 

Polly Andrews J. Nicholson 65 . 
Absalom Baird Peter Thomas 95 $106.88 
Henry Bowling E. 8. Davis 23 70.00 
Sally Brown Htarris & Faison 10 100.00 
Dudley Graves Charles Hill 123 1.00 
Lucy Graves Fred Hill 7% 14.00 
Ben Hamlin B. W. Johnson 45 45.00 
Milly Hamlin T. L. Johnson y BS 60.00 
Cheseman Hargrave 8. Marable 11444 = 100.00 
Johnson Hargrave FE. Nicholson 20 18.50 
Ned Hargrave John White 34 137.60 
Penine Hargrave John Ellis 8 8.00 
Abraham Hill Miles Horn 76 219.00 
Charles Hill Anthony Parham 320 800.00 
Fred Hill Ifenry Evans 12 30.00 

H. W. Eppes 99 84.90 
Mary Hill D. J. Mayes 30 225.00 
Moses Hill T. L. Johnson 85 400.00 
Edmund Judkins John Owen 21 39.98 

Amy Ellis 13 12.00 
Jordan Judkins Wm. Harrison 20 24.00 
Sancho Moore J. M. Presson 40 25.60 
Tom Moore (estate) B. Moore 45 £56 
Arthur Myrick William Milby 18 $36.00 
Mary Nicholson John Nicholson 50 200.00 
Melinda Nicholson Martha Hart 34 24.50 
John Owen Charles Hill 14 31.50 
Anthony Parham Fred Hill 8 24.00 
Jesse Parham Elizabeth Wynne 46 200.00 
George Roberts William Pegram 25 37.50 
Edwin Sampson Willed by B. Sampson 100 
John Sampson Willed by B. Sampson 175 
Wiley Turner Wright Turner 30 16.08 
Madison Welborne John Pitts 95 360.00 


Hire of son for 8 years. 


Date 
1852 
1825 
1829 
1857 
1842 
1839 
1851 

1853 

1856 
1851 

1825 
1845 
185] 

1841 

1834 
1835 
1857 
1839 
185] 

1839 
1850 
1835 
1807 
1847 
1858 
1851 

1855 
185] 

1858 
1851 


1848 
1858 
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Reference 


Deed 
Book 
Vv 
O 
Pp 


— 
4+ 


A A eae A BA OS 
: 3% SS SS See 


Page 
178 
308 
401 
594 
105 
249 
632 
183 
434 
193 
408 
474 
67 


OF 


4: 
fi 


9 


me 


221 
442 
174 
647 

30 


363 


676 


hed 


664 


The free Negro owner of land purchased it under a 
variety of contracts. Usually the purchase was by a full 
payment; sometimes the transaction was by time payments. 
We may cite several examples of the latter from certain 
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counties. Charles Rich of Westmoreland in 1846 paid 
$150.00 for sixty-seven acres of land by means of a deed 
of trust for three payments of fifty dollars each. Hight 
years later, after having met all three of these payments, 
he was granted a deed of release.** George Roberts of 
Sussex in 1851 paid $37.50 for twenty-five acres, one-half 
down, the rest in notes.’ Fleet McCoy of Lancaster, a few 
vears later, paid $425.00 for twenty-three acres, one hun- 
dred dollars in cash and the rest in installments.** Peter 
Jenkins of Cumberland in 1859 paid the handsome sum of 
$1,000.00 for ninety-two and one-quarter acres by one down 
payment and two installments,” while Thomas Arrington 
of Madison the next year paid $900.00 for seventy-nine 
acres, five hundred dollars in cash and eight equal annual 
payments.*® 

Most of the terms of deeds of sale were regular in their 
content. Occasionally, however, some of them smacked of 
conditions that placed the free Negro purchaser in a lim- 
ited field of movement. In this connection the reservations 
made in a certain fifty dollar purchase of one acre of land 
at the Goochland county court house were especially re- 
strictive. Benjamin Anderson, the white grantor of this 
property, imposed the following regulations on John Pierce, 
the free Negro grantee. Nobody but members of Pierce’s 
family was to live on this ground without Anderson’s con- 
sent; no house of entertainment could be erected on it: 
no spirituous liquors could be sold; the house on the land 
was to be kept free from visits of disorderly persons; and 
the land was to be kept well enclosed so as to keep out 
fowls. Finally, if Pierce himself became disorderly, Ander- 
son could take the property.” 


“8 Olerk’s Office, Westmoreland, Deed Book, 32, p. 213. 
Clerk's Office, Sussex, [bid., 5, p. 55. 

™ Clerk’s Office, Lancaster, Ibid., 42, p. 18. 

*® Clerk’s Office, Cumberland, Jbid., 28, p. 636. 

“ Clerk’s Office, Madison, Jbid., 23, p. 289. 

* Olerk’s Office, Goochland, [bid., 24, p. 355. 
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Free Negro owners of property disposed of the same in 
a similar manner to white persons. They frequently made 
wills. In every county or city list of property holders for a 
given year we can, therefore, often find one or more own- 
ers who came into possession of their property by means 
of bequest from a free Negro parent, grandparent, or other 
relatives. In the 1830 or 1860 state list, for example, a 
number of persons can be found whose ownership or prop- 
erty runs back more than one generation.” Some of these 
cases are worthy of discussion. 

One of the wealthiest free Negroes of Virginia was Wil- 
liam Jarvis of York county. His estate at the time of his 
death (1825) was valued at $6,656.00.°° This estate was 
passed on to members of his family, one of whom in turn. 
sixteen years later, passed on to others the property he had 
received from his father. William Jarvis’ wife received by 
bequest from her husband five hundred dollars while his 
sons, Thomas and John, received the bulk of his landed 
estate with its appurtenances.” This landed estate em- 
braced two tracts, one of 135 acres and the other of 300 
acres. Jarvis, like most free Negroes, had purchased these 
two tracts of land himself.*' The Owen property of fifty 
acres, which was in the 1830 Brunswick county list, came to 
them by inheritance. In 1817 Robert Owen had provided 

“In a few instances I have found property ownership of pre-Civil War 
Negroes extending on through to the present day. Thus the Jarratt property 
in Petersburg first acquired in 1815 is now in the hands of a great-grandson 
(Jarratt family MSS). Some of the Colson property in Petersburg, acquired 
at various times beginning in 1805, is still intact (Colson family MSS). Wil 
liam Layton, eighty-two year old Negro of Petersburg, now occupies the lot 
which has been in possession of his ancestors since 1815 (Butler family MSS). 
Here and there, all over the State as a matter of fact, lineal deseendants of 
free Negroes still hold all or a portion of the original property. Cases in point 
are the Wilkersons of Louisa, Haynes of Bedford, Hares, Copelands and Faulks 
of Nansemond, Lemons and Blufords of Gloucester, Andersons of Amelin, 
Holloways of Isle of Wight, and Rass of Norfolk county. 

* Clerk’s Office, York, Will Book (MS), 11, pp. 44-48. 

™ [bid., 10, p. 503; 12, p. 427. 

"“Clerk’s Office, York, Deed Book, 7, p. 492; 9, p. 133. 
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that his beloved wife, Polly, should have all of his stock of 
every description, plantation utensils, the tract of land 
whereon he then lived, and the mill belonging to the same.** 
Owen, like Jarvis, had come into possession of his property 
by purchase. 

Sussex county produced a free Negro, Lewis Turner, 
who likewise in these early years accumulated a competence 
sufficiently large to keep it in possession of his descendants 
until 1860 and later. This man bought three tracts of land 
in Sussex ranging from twenty-eight acres to ninety acres 
in 1800, 1805, and 1814.% He later made other purchases 
and left a personal estate valued at $504.9914. Turner pro- 
vided in his will (1818) that his wife should receive the 
greater part of his estate while one plantation was to go 
to his brother after his wife’s death. The children of this 
progressive farmer were given money by this will from the 
sale of a part of his land.“ In the 1830 Sussex county list 
of property holders, Aggy Turner, the wife of the deceased, 
was in possession of three tracts of land willed to her while 
his brother was in possession of the other. In this same 
eategory of acquiring land by inheritance were H!dwin and 
John Sampson of Sussex. As the foregoing list shows, 
their property came from Ben Sampson who was their free 
Negro father. 

In Surry county, adjoining Sussex, there were a num- 
ber of cases in which free Negro parents made provision for 
their children and relatives through their wills. The 1860 
list of property holders for this county, therefore, showed 
an unusually large number of owners whose possessions 
came to them by will. The Pretlow, Debrix, Brown and 
Charity families were among this group. The fifty-three 
acres of Henry Pretlow, and the seventy-eight acres of Ly- 
sander Pretlow, listed for 1860, came to them through their 

“ Clerk’s Office, Brunswick, Will Book, 10, p. 284. 


*Clerk’s Office, Sussex, Deed Book, I, p. 436; J, p. 386; L, p. 401. 
“Clerk’s Office, Sussex, Will Book, H, pp. 534-37. 
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father, William Pretlow, after it had first been in possession 
of their mother.” The 1860 Debrix property of 130 acres 
came to the three holders through two generations. John 
Debrix in 1829 bequeathed fifty acres of his estate to his 
son, Major, while this same son, in 1837, bequeathed his 
plantation to his wife, Polly, after whose death it was di- 
rected to be conveyed to his son Thomas, one of the 1860 
property holders.“ The 1860 Brown property consisted of 
170 acres in the hands of two members of this family. This 
land dated from a will made by Benjamin Brown in 1850 
wherein he gave his ‘‘beloved wife, Susan Brown, the land 
and plantation where I now reside... . and also all my 
other estate, both chattel and personal.’ Three Charitys 
owned land in 1860, property which was willed originally by 
Squire Charity, a shoemaker, in 1828. This man not only 
left land but also the sum of fifty dollars to each of three 
sons when they should arrive at the age of twenty-one. 

The experience of certain 1860 holders of property i. 
Sussex and Surry counties was also the experience of John 
Kelly of Lunenburg, John Stewart of Brunswick, the 
Pierces of Goochland, and Charles Wilson of Campbell 
county. Kelly received his eighty acres from his mother 
by her will made in 1855; Stewart received at least a 
part of his four hundred twenty-one acre estate from Demp- 
sy Stewart (his brother or father) by his will made in 
1848 ;*° the three Pierce children received their ninety acres 
from their mother, Mildred Pierce, by her will made in 
1850;72 Charles Wilson came into possession of his two 
hundred acres through the 1852 will of his father, James 
Wilson.” 

* Ibid., Surry, 8, p. 241. 

* Tbid., p. 384; 7, p. 410. 

*" Tbid., 9, p. 515. 

* Tbid., 6. 

“ Clerk’s Office, Lunenburg, Will Book, 14, p. 56. 

* Clerk’s Office, Brunswick, Will Book, 15, p. 231. 


" Clerk’s Office, Goochland, Deed Book, 36, p. 222. 
“Clerk’s Office, Campbell, Will Book, 11, p. 183. 
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William Daniel of Louisa county did not own real estate 
in 1860 as did the persons just discussed, yet his bequest is 
none the less interesting. His wife, Lucinda Daniel, in 1847, 
was the maker of the will which benefited him. Her chief 
gift to William Daniel was the boon of freedom which came 
through the following provision: ‘*{1] manumit and set free 
my husband William Daniel, who was sold, and the title to 
him transferred to me by Peter M. Daniel.’’ She also gave 
him all of her estate ‘‘of every kind and description.”’ 
Among the items of personal property under this head were 
a bay mare, cow and calf, bed and furniture, writing desk, 
spinning wheel, loom, a carryall, and shoemakers’ tools. 
The last named item was no doubt especially valuable in 
that it was in the vocation of shoemaking that William 
Daniel earned his living.” 

A discussion of the source from which the free Negroes 
of the years 1830 and 1860 received their property leads to 
a discussion of the place which the white race held in such 
ownership. The statement made above that the major por- 
tion of their possessions came through purchase by them- 
selves at once reduces the contribution of white persons to 
this end. Possession by inheritance from tree Negro rela- 
tives was limited; that which came from the whites was 
perhaps still more limited. The channels through which 
such persons bestowed land on free Negroes were two in 
number: (1) on the occasion of manumission of slaves, (2) 
the outright gift by will to persons who had long been free. 
This second occasion was frequently the outcome of concu- 
binage between the white race and the colored. 

One convenient method for deteeting land given by white 
persons to free colored persons is the size of the estate. 
Free Negroes in Virginia rarely ever obtained land in ex- 

“ Olerk’s Office, Louisa, Will Book, 12, pp. 160, 270. William Daniel pos 
sesses greater genealogical interest than property owning interest. His son, 
Charles J. Daniel, became the secretary of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute; his grandchildren today hold important positions in the field of 


education. 
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cess of five hundred acres by their own efforts. The record 
of such holdings in most cases would, therefore, indicate 
that the land in question came into the hands of the Negro 
owner from white sources. When the historical investigator 
finds a Priscilla Ivey with 1,304 acres of land, and an Alfred 
Anderson with 670 acres, and a Frankey Miles with 1,100 
acres, he may well conclude that such holdings are of white 
origin. Such are the cases named here and a few others. 
All told, however, these situations did not occur in more 
than forty families throughout the history of free Negro 
land ownership in the thirty years prior to 1860. In other 
words, by examining the entire list of free Negro property 
holders in all the counties and cities of Virginia for the 
year 1830, or for the year 1860, we find ownership based on 
white origin limited to the number indicated.** The number 
for 1860 is less than that for 1830. 

Manumission was a common occurrence in Virginia. 
Some of these acts were accompanied by a provision for 
the material welfare of the parties manumitted. One strong 
factor, however, which served as a barrier for the granting 
of property to manumitted slaves was the fact that after 
1806 uncertainty always prevailed as to their being allowed 
to remain in the State after the legal twelve months’ period. 
Therefore it happens that in some of the cases of 1830- 
1860 land ownership by bequest from white persons the 
act was carried out prior to the dead-line of 1806. Liberal- 
minded slaveholders frequently provided in their wills that 
their executors should purchase land for the manumitted 
slaves outside the State, or that they should apply the in- 
come from the sale of land assigned manumitted slaves to 
their transportation and establishment in Liberia. Some 

“ This statement is based on a complete study of all property ownership in 
five or more counties not only for the years 1830 and 1860 but for the inter 
vening years as well. Aside from this complete study in certain counties, I 
have examined this subject of origins to some extent in each of the forty-three 


county clerks’ offices visited. The result is the same all the way through. The 
manuseript deed books and will books in these local archives tell the story. 
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of these provisions are so celebrated that the public today 
has the idea that these liberal allowances operated in Vir- 
ginia permanently. We may at this point single out a few 
cases which serve to give an impression to the contrary. 

Samuel Gist of Richmond in 1819 manumitted 113 slaves 
located in Hanover county, and 150 located in Goochland 
and Amherst counties. He left these people land not in 
Virginia but in two tracts in Brown county, Ohio, at a total 
cost of $4,000.00.7° Edward Coles of Albemarle this same 
year gave freedom to a large number of slaves and pro- 
vided them with land in Illinois at the rate of 160 acres for 
each head of a family.** John Ward of Pittsylvania manu- 
mitted seventy slaves, provided them with money, and set- 
tled them in Lawrence county, Ohio. However, in this in- 
stance the testator indicated that two of his most faithful 
slaves should, with the court’s permission, remain in Vir 
ginia and enjoy the three hundred acres of Jand and $150.00 
each with which he provided them.” The twenty-five slaves 
of James Bray of Chesterfield county had several tracts of 
land and a mill left to them by their master. By an act 
of the legislature, however, in 1830, the executor of Bray 
was directed to sell this property and invest the money 
in land outside of Virginia wherever the emancipated slaves 
should remove.” The commonwealth intervened in this 
case as it did in the case of Abraham Depp of Powhatan. 
This former slave, a blacksmith, inherited valuable prop- 
erty from his master. In 1832 the legislature allowed him 
a period of only two years to continue residence in Vir- 
ginia so that he might have time to dispose of the property 
‘*devised him by his late master.’’™ 


* Munford, Virginia’s Attitude toward Slavery and Secession, p. 66. 

™ Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 68; Petition, Pittsylvania, 1827. It is possible that these bene 
ficiaries never took possession of this liberal allowance of land. At any rate 
the writer has not discovered it. 

* Acts of Assembly, chap. 129, 1830. 

** Ibid., chap. 248, 1832. 
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The case of John Randolph of Roanoke has received 
considerable attention at the hands of historians. At his 
death this national character freed all of his slaves, about 
385, and settled them on land in Ohio at a cost of $13,- 
000.00.°° In a fashion similar to the cases already men- 
tioned, and coming somewhat later, we have John Warwick 
of Amherst, Travers Herndon and Thaddeus Herndon of 
Fauquier, and Theodore Gregg of Dinwiddie who sent their 
large number of slaves to Ohio, Michigan, or Liberia.* 
Other slave masters in Virginia were not definite as to 
where their slaves should be sent, but like John Rawles of 
Nansemond county in 1835, they indicated that the means 
they left should be used for ‘‘conveying them where they 
may enjoy the blessings of liberty unmolested.’’*? Similar 
cases that occurred earlier were those of Izard Brown of 
Henrico,*? and Reuben Howard of Hanover,’ and later 
Isham Tatum of Madison county.” 

In contrast to the masters just mentioned a certain 
group of slave owners freed their slaves without reference 
to residence and property outside the State, but presuma- 
bly they did it with the expectation that their freedom and 
property should be enjoyed in Virginia. In many such in- 
stances, however, the recipients of land and freedom in 
Virginia had to lay themselves at the mercy of the local 
courts or the State legislature for permission to remain 
here and enjoy their property. Again some of these slave- 
holders, mindful of the law, frankly stated that the prop 
erty they left was conditioned upon such persons having 
permission of the courts to remain. In this general cate- 
gory fell the slavehelders Kmanuel Fentress of Princess 


Munford, op. cit., p. 68. 

* Ibid., p. 70; Woodson, Century of Negro Migration, p. 27. 
* Clerk’s Office, Nansemond, Deed Book, 1, p. 445. 

© Petition, Henrico, 1816. 

* Tbid., Hanover, 1820. 


*© Ibid., Madison, 1857. 
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Anne,** James Ross of Middlesex,” and Richard Sandridge 
of Louisa, who, in 1829, provided that the legislature would 
allow his emancipated slaves to remain, but if it did not, 
certain property of his should be sold, and from the pro- 
ceeds, lands outside the State should be bought for them.* 
Kdmund Littlepage of King William,” Jane Barr of Prince 
George,” Robert L. Bailey of Surry,’ and James Bishop 
of Prince George,®” contemporaries of Sandridge, made the 
same provisions. Ten years or more later the same kind of 
effort was made by Thomas Purdie of Isle of Wight,** and 
Sarah Jenkins of Elizabeth City. In the latter instance the 
testator gave her house and lot to her four slaves with the 
‘*hope,’’ she said, ‘‘that the county court will let them re- 
main,’ ’% 

The holding of land by manumitted Negroes through be- 
quests from white persons was thus possible beyond the 
borders of the State but uncertain within the State. This 
was the condition which prevailed after the year 1806. The 
Inanumissions and bequests made prior to this time were on 
safer ground. The manumissions and provisions for prop- 
erty made by whites before 1806 were those which had the 
greatest bearing on the property holding lists of 1830 and 
1860; those coming after 1806 had practically none. 

One of the earliest of these manumissions was that of 
Thomas Hay es of Bedford county. In the year 1799 he 
liberated seventeen or more slaves and gave them all land, 
the whole of his estate, in this same county.” In 1830 this 

“ Tbid., Princess Anne, 1814. 

 Tbid., Middlesex, 1826. 

* Tbid., Louisa, 1829. 

“ Tbid., King William, 1825. 

“ Tbid., Prince George, 1827. 

“ Tbid., Surry, 1829. 

“ Ibid., Prince George, 1830. 

“ Tbid., Isle of Wight, 1839. 

“ Tbid., Elizabeth City, 1843. 

“ Copy of original will, Thomas Haynes, in possession of Mrs. Ariel Haynes 
Eberhardt, Institute, West Virginia. 
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land was in the hands of twelve Haynes families with an 
average of about forty-five acres each. By 1860, however, 
this property had dwindled to three of these families only.” 
In 1797, Richard Randolph of Cumberland and Prince 
Edward became the maker of a will which is noted for its 
penitent character. ‘‘To make retribution .... to an un- 
fortunate race of bond men”’ he liberated all his slaves, 
about seventy-five in number, and gave them collectively 
four hundred acres of land near Farmville in Prince Ed- 
ward county. This land was laid off and given to heads of 
families, who with their descendants kept the same until 
1860 and later.” 

William Jones of Henrico county performed another of 
these wholesale manumissions with a provision of property 
attached thereto. In 1800 he liberated thirty-one slaves and 
located them on land which took the name Jonestown.” In 
1810 the holding of the Jones Negroes amounted to twenty- 
six separate, small tracts with an average of twelve acres; 
in 1850 these twenty-six had dwindled to three tracts; by 
1860 the Jones property had vanished altogether.” In a 
class with William Jones, but on a larger scale, was Timo- 


“ Land, Bedford, 1830-1860. Charles D. Haynes, a descendant of this 
group, stated to the writer in 1950 that the dwindling of this property was 
due to the chicanery of certain white persons. This informer was born about 
1860. 

“ Clerk’s Office, Prinee Edward, District Court Will Book, I and II, p. 4. 
This particular allotment of land to manumitted slaves has received unfavor 
able comment both from the hands of contemporaries and present day histo 
rians. (See Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 436.) The recipients of this 
property they say entered upon a long career of moral and physical degeneracy. 
These people rank as the worthless ‘‘Israel Hill’’ Negroes of Farmville. The 
better element of Negroes in Farmville today substantiate this statement, but 
emphasis on this one case and a few others scattered throughout the South 
overlooks the fact that many other families who came into possession of land 
in this fashion multiplied in number, held on to their land, and made progress 
in general. Such is the case of the Lemons of Gloucester, the Tynes of Isle of 
Wight, and the Andersons of King William. 

“Clerk’s Office, Henrico, Deed Book, 6, p. 440. 

“Land, Henrieo, 1850-1860. 
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thy Tynes of Isle of Wight. Two years after the Jones 
manumission, this slaveholder liberated eighty or more 
slaves and provided them with land.’°° In 1805 the com- 
bined Tynes land amounted to eighteen tracts with an aver- 
age of about forty-five acres each. Three of the Tynes 
slaves, however, received one hundred acres each, one re- 
ceived 199 acres, while another received 800 acres or a 
whole plantation. Some of these beneficiaries disposed of 
their holdings at once, yet in 1860 there were twelve fam- 
ilies of Tynes who still held land embracing nineteen tracts 
in Isle of Wight county. The largest of these owners were 
John Tynes with 161 acres valued at $1,610.00 and Cyrus 
with 150 acres valued at $1,100.00. 

This review of the extent and possibility of free Negro 
land ownership through manumission brings us to a con- 
sideration of the second channel by which land might come 
through white sources, namely, the miscegenation of whites 
and free Negroes. These cases are few in number in so far 
as conferring property is concerned, yet they are celebrated. 
The chief representatives of this relation were the Lips- 
combs of Powhatan and Cumberland, Priscilla Ivey of 
Mecklenburg, Frankey Miles and two Anderson brothers 
of Amelia, and Patty Jackson of Southampton. 

The Lipscombs of Powhatan and Cumberland, promi- 
nent property holders of 1830 and 1860, came into posses- 
sion of property originally through the will of Henry Lips- 
comb of Cumberland made in 1825. In this instance eleven 
persons were well provided for with ‘‘Nancy, a free woman 
of color, called Nancy Lipscomh’’ heading the list with fifty 
acres and other valuable personal property. ‘‘ All of my 
plantation tools, household and kitchen furniture’’ went 
from Henry Lipscomb, the white testator, to another of 
these eleven, namely, Billy, ‘‘called Billy Lipscomb.’ 

Priscilla Ivey of Mecklenburg in 1821 came into posses- 


2” Clerk’s Office, Isle of Wight, Will Book, 11, pp. 587-88. 
'™ Clerk’s Office, Cumberland, Will Book, 8, pp. 121, 365. 
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sion of 1,304 acres of land, the entire former property of 
Frederick Ivey. He willed her this large plantation and 
other very valuable personal property. She and her chil- 
dren kept the same as a life estate until her death in 1856.!° 
Frankey Miles in a very similar fashion received a planta- 
tion of 1,100 acres with all its equipment in 1852 from Na- 
thaniel Harrison. She was once his slave. He also made 
provision for certain of her married children.’ Francis 
and Alfred Anderson, with 600 and 670 acres respectively, 
came into possession of their land and other property at 
different times largely through white sources. 

Henry Anderson (white) made a considerable contribu- 
tion in this direction by his will made in 1848.'% Patty Jack- 
son and her children, Peter and Arrena, came into posses- 
sion of lands amounting to 950 acres from James Jackson 
by deed of gift in 1850. This same woman, Patty Jackson. 
had received the boon of freedom from him in 1818. If we 
inquire into the motives behind this gift of land they were, 
according to Jackson, the ‘‘love and affection’... . ‘‘I 
bear to my old Negro woman, Patty.’’? 


‘* Thid., Mecklenburg, 9, p. 189; 19, pp. 16, 38. Priscilla Ivey’s ease is a 
puzzling one to the investigator. In 1795 she was lawfully (or unlawfully) 
married to Frederick Ivey while he in turn by the records speaks of her as ‘‘my 
wife’’ and of the children by her as ‘‘my children.’’ This woman, who lived 
to be seventy-five or more, has descendants today in Mecklenburg and other 
places. 

* Original will, in possession of Marguerite Anderson Richardson of 
Amelia, great-granddaughter of Frankey Miles. This descendant lives today 
on a part of Frankey Miles’ land (Interview, July 4, 1934). Judging from 
the testimony of the older white and Negro citizens of Amelia the relation of 
Harrison and Frankey Miles was a striking case of concubinage. 

® Certified copy of the will of Henry Anderson. 

*® Clerk’s Office, Southampton, Deed Book, 28, p. 24. Patty Jackson in 
1819 had to face the question of getting permiasion to remain in Virginia after 
her manumission by James Jackson. Because of her ‘‘extraordinary merit’’ 
she and her seven children were granted such permission the following year by 
the local court with James Jackson giving bond that she would not become a 
charge on the public (Minute Book, 1819, p. 47). 
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I’arM OPERATIONS 


Y 


Farm operations among free Negro farm owners is a 
subject of equal importance to that of the method in which 
they obtained their land. Pertinent questions center 
around such matters as the extent of commercial farming, 
the extent of subsistence farming, crops raised, and com- 
parative growth as between 1830 and 1860. 

Commercial farming developed along several lines. 
There was first of all the raising of tobacco; second, the 
raising of hogs with a substantial amount of corn; and 
third, truck farming. Much of this activity centered around 
the raising of one crop while to a lesser degree there were 
those farmers who operated their business on a diversified 
scale. Different types of farming among free Negroes were, 
of course, determined by the prevailing system in a partie- 
ular area among farmers in general. We may at this time 
observe the output of some of these farmers for the year 
1860, and at the same time make certain comparisons with 
the year 1830. 

The most extensive operations in the field of tobacco 
were carried on in Amelia county. Here the Andersons and 
certain persons connected with the Frankey Miles estate 
were prominent. Their operations were quite on a level 
with the average white farmer. Alfred Anderson produced 
in 1860, 12,000 pounds of tobacco, 200 bushels of wheat, 650 
bushels of corn, 480 bushels of oats, and 40 hogs on his farm 
of 700 acres, little less than half of which was under culti- 
vation. John Pleasants of this county at the same time pro- 
duced 6,000 pounds of tobacco; Edwin Harrison 2,600 
pounds, while Francis Anderson, brother to Alfred, pro- 
duced 7,000 pounds of this crop. Each of these men, like 
Alfred Anderson, produced an appreciable amount of 
wheat, corn, and oats. The livestock of these Amelia farm- 
ers embraced from five to ten horses, six and seven cows, 
two or more oxen, and about thirty sheep each.’° Including 


“TTT S. Census, Agriculture, Amelia, 1860, 
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the 1,100 acre plantation of Frankey Miles, seven of the 
eighteen farm owners in this county thus easily ranked as 
commercial farmers. Not more than two, among the eleven, 
were commercial farmers in 1830. 

Tobacco was grown extensively by the twenty-two or 
more farm owners and tenants of Amherst county. Fully 
one-half of the seventeen owners of this county cultivated 
farms and maintained a business of commercial propor- 
tions. They were thus far in advance of the four owners of 
1830. With the exception of Tarleton Johns the tobacco 
yield of these men was only about one-half that of the 
tobacco farmers of Amelia. Some of this difference was 
wiped out, however, with respect to swine. Peter Curry 
raised twenty head while Fred Beverly raised twenty-five. 
The livestock of each of these farmers ranged in value 
from $50.00 to $460.00..% Foremost in this group were 
Fred and Sam Beverly with a number of horses, cows, and 
other cattle.’ 

Other counties in which free Negroes were engaged in 
tobacco cultivation were Bedford, Caroline, Cumberland, 
Dinwiddie, Halifax, and Louisa. R. Haines of Bedford, 
Susan Grimes and Washington Jeter of Caroline, Peter 
Jenkins and Frank Lipscomb of Cumberland, Becky Am- 
pey of Dinwiddie, William Epps of Halifax, and the two 
brothers, Cyrus and Ned Wilkerson of Louisa, were among 
the leading tobacco growers. These farmers operated es- 
tablishments ranging from seventy-five acres to 575 acres. 
William Epps of Halifax, aside from raising tobacco on a 
large scale, made successful ventures in other directions. 
His livestock, including fifty hogs, was valued at $650.00. 
Other crops and yields of this man included 120 bushels of 
wheat, 525 bushels of corn, 280 bushels of oats, 20 bushels 
of Irish potatoes, 300 bushels of sweet potatoes, 400 pounds 


‘“ Tbid., Amherst. 


‘ Personal Property, Amherst, 1860. 
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of butter, and 100 pounds of honey.’ Of similar rank to 
E\pps with respect to acres of land, but less with respect to 
produce, were the two Wilkerson brothers of Louisa. In all 
of these counties from one-sixth to one-third of the farm 
owners may be classified as commercial farmers. In about 
all of them the number of owners, and likewise commercial 
men, more than doubled in the thirty-year period under 
review. 

In the Southeast, the area of the State where by reason 
of population the greatest amount of farming among free 
Negroes was undertaken, the cash product was hogs and 
eorn. This region, which embraced the counties of Prince 
George, Dinwiddie, Sussex, Surry, Nansemond, Southamp- 
ton, Isle of Wight, Norfolk, and Prineess Anne, had in 
1830, 246 farm owners while in 1860 there were 376. Ex- 
cepting Prince George, all of these counties in 1860 had a 
greater number of large scale farmers than they had in 
1830. This condition was especially true of Nansemond 
county. 

In a list of seventy-five farmers in Nansemond and Isle 
of Wight counties in 1860, one-half of them raised hogs in 
excess of ten, while slightly over half of them produced 
two hundred or more bushels of ecorn.’? Colegate White- 
head of Southampton, the tenant noted above, excelled all 
others in this field. His yield of corn for 1860 was 750 bush- 
els while he raised at the same time sixty hogs.’" Second to 
Whitehead in this region was Dempsey Hare of Nansemond 
who raised thirty-one hogs and four hundred bushels of 
corn. 

North of the James river in the counties of Henrico, 
King and Queen, and Warwick were three prominent corn 
and hog farmers: William C. Scott, Ransome Harris, and 
Thomas Wright. Scott of Henrico perhaps held the record 

° 17. S. Census, Agriculture, Halifax, 1860. Epps also possessed five hun 
dred dollars in cash money this year (Personal Property, Halifax, 1860). 


»° Thid., Nansemond, Isle of Wight. 
™ Tbid., Southampton. 
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for the State in corn production among free Negroes. His 
yield for the year under consideration was 1,000 bushels 
along with 450 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of oats, and 55 
hogs. This farmer lived only about one mile from Richmond, 
so that this city in all probability served as the market for 
his grain and hogs. Scott’s farm of seventy-five acres was 
worth the unusual sum of fifteen dollars an acre or a total 
of $1,115.00" Ransome Harris of King and Queen had a 
$2,243.00 farm of 475 acres with 150 acres under cultivation. 
He grew, in 1860, 625 bushels of corn along with seventeen 
hogs. He had also nine cattle and three sheep."” 

Another group of free Negro farmers, a much smaller 
number, engaged in truck farming with potatoes and other 
vegetables as the cash crops. This group was located in 
the same southeastern section as the corn and hog farmers, 
with a certain number also on the Eastern Shore. Dempsey 
Hare of Nansemond led the sweet potato growers with three 
hundred bushels, while Samuel Tucker of Norfolk ranked 
second with a smaller amount. Tucker, nevertheless, raised 
three hundred bushels of Irish potatoes, orchard products 
of one hundred dollar value, while the total value of the 
products of his market garden for this year was four hun- 
dred dollars."* The brothers, Joseph and John Tynes of 
Isle of Wight, were this same type of farmers though on a 
smaller scale than Tucker. 

Certain other free Negro farmers of Virginia engaged 
in the same type of farming as that just mentioned, al- 
though on a more diversified seale. Jacob Sampson of 
Goochland county and John T. Collins of Northampton 
were outstanding in this respect. On Sampson’s 535 acre 
farm there were produced in 1860, 400 bushels of wheat, 

™ Thid., Uenrieo; Land, Personal Property, Henrico, 1860. 

™ Thid., King and Queen. It is worth noting here that in using these two 
different sources, federal and state, there is a high degree of conformity on all 
data except the value of land. King and Queen local records list Harris’ farm 


as worth $2,243.75 while the federal valuation is $5,000.00, 


"* Thid., Norfolk. 
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1,500 bushels of corn, 1,000 bushels of oats, 2,000 pounds of 
tobacco, 80 pounds of wool, 15 bushels of wheat, 200 pounds 
of butter, 5 tons of hay, 2 pounds of beeswax, and 16 pounds 
of honey. His stock consisted of eleven horses, three mules, 
four cows, two oxen, four other small cattle, forty sheep, 
and fifty hogs. The cash value of Sampson’s farm was 
$4,000.00; the value of his livestock was $960.00, while the 
value of his animals slaughtered was $220.00." Over a 
period of thirty years Sampson bought his estate piece by 
piece.7® As an all round farmer, this man perhaps stood 
first among the free Negroes of Virginia. Aside from his 
farming outfit Sampson, in 1860, possessed one thousand 
dollars in cash money for which he was duly taxed. John 
T. Collins this same year had a farm of 330 acres with the 
unusually high cash value of eight thousand dollars. His 
horses, mules, cows and oxen extended from one to five each, 
while he had also nine sheep and twenty hogs. This farmer 
raised, in 1860, fifteen hundred bushels of corn and the same 
amount of oats.?"" 

Madison Welborne of Sussex county, on his farm of 115 
acres, engaged in a variety of undertakings. He owned, in 
1860, eight head of cattle from which he produced 300 
pounds of butter. This diversified farmer raised also corn, 
oats, and hay, with a small amount of molasses, flax, flax 
seed, and clover seed. The value of his animals slaughtered 
and home manufactures in general ranked above the 
average of the farmers of his county."* Lot Langston of 


“S Thid., Goochland. 

"® Clerk’s Office, Goochland, Deed Book, 30, p. 512; 32, pp. 204, 295; 33, 
pp. 193, 194; 34, p. 364; 37, p. 734. By his will made in 1854, Sampson con 
veyed one-half of his estate to his three daughters while his seven sons re 
ceived the other half. His son, Moses, in addition, received $500.00 in eash 
(Deed Book, 41, p. 566). 

™7 17, S. Census, Agriculture, Northampton, 1860. 

481). §. Census, Agriculture, Sussex, 1860. Welborne was only 34 years of 
age in 1860. He lived in the Reconstruction period following the war and be 
came a figure in the party politics of that day (Interview with Silas Jones, an 
old Negro citizen of Sussex, July 20, 1935). 
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Nansemond and Lorenzo Robinson of King and Queen 
were men of the same type. The latter was a sheep raiser 
and a producer of a small amount of wool. 

Other men in this class were Peter Curry and Henry 
Peters of Amherst. They raised sheep and produced wool 
along with small crops of wheat, rye, oats, and a quantity of 
butter beyond that of family needs. Samuel Hampton of 
Charles City with his 350 acre farm was the owner of all 
kinds of livestock including two mules. Richard Parsons 
of Campbell county rivaled Jacob Sampson of Goochland in 
the variety and quantity of his produce. His smaller farm 
of 175 aeres was valued at $3,500.00 while his livestock of 
horses, mules, cows, and oxen was valued at $600.00. Par- 
sons produced, in 1860, 300 bushels of wheat, 250 bushels of 
eorn, 200 bushels of oats, and 50 tons of hay. Parsons, like 
Sampson, and the vast majority of the farmers mentioned 
here, bought his land. In 1845 he paid for his farm the 
handsome sum of $3,000.00.1!° 

Under the head of diversification, one or two unusual 
types of farming among the free Negroes may be mentioned. 
Sally Scott of Isle of Wight, the owner of an orchard, pro- 
duced, in 1860, 130 gallons of wine; Fred Beverly of Am- 
herst, along with other general farmers, produced twenty 
pounds of beeswax and 400 pounds of honey. In a class with 
Beverly in the production of honey was Samuel Thompson 
of Loudon county, who produced large quantities of butter 
as well. 

Some of these persons were diversified not only with 
respect to their farm operations but also with respect to 
occupation. Madison Welborne was a carpenter; Jacob 
Sampson operated a well patronized tavern at the Gooch- 
land county court house; Richard Parsons operated a line 
of boats down the James River. Other large scale farmers 
with other occupations and means of income included Jesse 
Booker of Pittsylvania, a tanner operating a tannery, with 


'? Cork’s Office, Camphell, Deed Book, 6, p. 212. 
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185 aeres; William Hayes of Mecklenburg, a wagoner, with 
106 acres; John Epperson of Buckingham, a wheelwright, 
with 198 acres; Richard Hill of Dinwiddie, a carpenter, 
with 137 acres; William Leftwich of Bedford, a blacksmith, 
with 80 acres; Phillip Cousins of Goochland, a boatman, 
with 90 acres; and Anderson Stewart of Lunenburg, a 
wagoner, at one time with 429 acres. 

Arthur Lee of Alleghany county was another of these 
combined large scale farmers and mechanics. He was one 
of the most industrious persons of all the pre-Civil War 
Negroes in Virginia. By trade he was a blacksmith and 
from this means progressed all the way trom slavery to 
the ownership of first himself, then his wife, and child, and 
finally in his later days, a farm of 415 acres. 

Successful land owning and farming, as we have shown, 
increased as the year 1860 approached, vet, at the same 
time, a certain degree of this prevailed in 1880 and the 
years preceding. In a few families high-grade farming 
obtained through several generations while by a process of 
inheritance and by thrift, the quantity of land in the family 
as a whole became cumulative. Such a family were the 
Stewarts of Brunswick. William Stewart, the first of this 
group, in 1806 bought a tract of land; by 1830 he was the 
owner of 315 acres.’*”° Dempsey Stewart at the same time 
was the owner of 144 acres. John Stewart, son of one of 
these, owned several farms amounting in all to 421 acres. 
He died about 1860 and left besides his landed property a 
considerable variety of personal property valued at 
$744.00.17! 

™ Clerk’s Office, Brunswick, Deed Book, 19, p. 414; Land, 1830. 


72 Among the items in the inventory of Dempsey Stewart’s estate follow 
ing his death are the following: 


Article Value Article Value 
2 axes $ 2.00 parcel old ploughs $ 1.50 
cart and wheels 5.00 contents of smoke house 2.00 
horse cart and wheels 5.00 9 hogs : 36.00 
parce] wheat _ 60.00 parcel wheat straw 1.00 


parcel seed cotton 25.00 mule 100.00 
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The preceding discussion on actual farm operations re- 
lates the story of the prosperous men only, or those whose 
outlay would place them in the class of commercial farm- 
ers. In most cases the reference has been to persons who 
owned estates of 150 acres or more. This discussion raises 
the question of the relative proportion of commercial farm- 
ers to subsistence farmers. This, of course, is a difficult 
question to answer. One standard of approach is acreage. 
Among the grand total of 1,202 farm owners in Virginia in 
1860, 428, or about thirty-six per cent of them, owned farms 
of fifty acres or more. Two hundred and sixty or about 
twenty-two per cent of them owned estates of seventy-five 
acres or more. On this basis it is reasonable to say that 
twenty-five per cent, or one-fourth of the free Negro farm 
owners in Virginia maintained a commercial type of agri- 
culture. 

One-fourth of the farm owners were commercial men, 
but this does not say that they were all independent. The 
rast majority of the farm owners as well as the tenants 
were persons who cultivated land on their own account and 
at the same time worked as hired laborers for the many 
white farmers. Commercial farmers, furthermore, were 
not necessarily the most advanced persons from the angle 
of income. Ranking perhaps with them, or above them. 
were the many free Negro farm owners who possessed less 


cross cut saw 1.50 sow and 6 pigs ae 5.00 
parcel salt and sack . ....... 1.00. pareel unstripped tobacco. 45.00 
saddle and bridle —_.... .. 2250 Sfamsedi- i... as «= OD 
5 meal bags ction _.... 1.00 pareel old tobaceo . %.50 
pair traces : ees .75  tobaeeo hogshead 1.50 
large chain __. Ui, Bat ere Mes .50 ~=lot baskets and barrels : 50 
parcel short corn - _..... 10.50 lot weeding hoes 50 
parcel corn (65 bbls.) —.......... 227.50 2 grub hoes - 50 
horse _. ation ‘2OIQO ‘parcel peas: — 220 
3 cows, 1 calf and yearling. 35.00 7 shoats __. -_ 10.00 
1 gecko: ns . 00 saver... 10.00 
5,000 fodder ... 37.50 8 chickens ___. a. 3250 


267 acres of land at $2.50... 667.50 144 acres of land at $1.50 216.00 
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than fifty acres but enjoyed a money income from other 
sources. [Hxamples of this condition may be found in 
Thomas Trent of Buckingham, William Wheely of King 
William, and Beverly Combs of Fluvanna, shoemakers, with 
ten, fifteen, and twenty acres respectively; William Jim- 
merson, Samuel Driver, Braxton Drummond, and James 
Morris of Gloucester, oysterers, with fifteen, twenty, thirty- 
eight, and fifty acres respectively; Schuyler Staunton of 
Buckingham, boatman, with thirty-seven and three-fourths 
acres; Carrington Tyler of Goochland, ditcher, with nine- 
teen acres; James A. Martin of King and Queen, bricklayer, 
with twenty acres; Solomon and Robert Greenhow of James 
City, bricklayer, with twenty-seven and fifty acres respec- 
tively; and John Ashlock of James City, teamster, with 
thirty-three acres. In a few cases farm owners were even 
day laborers by occupation. In this class were George Lee 
of Frederick county with seventeen acres and Samuel Stone 
of Hanover with fourteen and one-fourth acres. 

Rural free Negro blacksmiths with a farm of their own 
on the side frequently arose to a high level. We have shown 
the heights to which Arthur Lee, a blacksmith, climbed. 
Samuel Charity of Charles City, another blacksmith, with 
fifty acres, was a prosperous man, while George MeCowen 
of Fluvanna with his twenty-eight and one-half acres was 
the most prosperous of all the free Negroes of this county. 
Among his possessions in 1860 were four horses and ear- 
riages. With such property as horses and carriages he 
was the talk of his community.’ The occupation of miller 
in like manner carried with it well-to-do men. Holland 
Wood of Lancaster with his thirty-eight acres was an ex- 
ample of this class.'** 

‘4 Interview with S. C. Abrams, grandson of a prominent Fluvanna free 
Negro family, July 12, 1935. It is to be noted in this connection that horses 
for draught purposes were relatively scarce in that day. The ox was the usual 
beast of burden among the poorer classes. There were many white familics of 
average means without horses. 


 Olerk’s Office, Lancaster, Will Book, 30, p. 40. Shows some of his per- 


sonal property. 
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This account oi the progress made by farm owners and 
farm tenants, though commendable, takes on meaning only 
when we attempt to indicate what proportion of the free 
Negro rural inhabitants made no such advancement. Stated 
approximately, thirty-five per cent of the free Negro heads 
of families held land based on ownership and renting: 
sixty-five per cent were mere laborers or without any claim 
to the soil whatever. This sixty-five per cent is the group 
which so deeply impressed the many unfriendly contem- 
porary critics of this group. A majority of the free Negroes 
did not advance to higher stages in agriculture. In consid- 
ering their failure it is well to note that throughout history 
achievement is a condition limited to the few; the many do 
not reach the higher levels. 

A failure to own land was of course not confined to the 
free people of color. White heads of families engaged in 
agricultural pursuits as laborers or tenants were frequently 
without property. Isle of Wight county in 1860 offers an 
example. Here seventy-seven white farmers who were 
heads of families owned no real estate, while as many more 
in this county held property with a value of less than five 
hundred dollars.’** In Sussex county there were about one 
hundred of them in a similar position. The free Negro held 
no monopoly on poverty, as the reports of the overseers of 
the poor reveal. In Lancaster county, for example, during 
the 1850 decade the persons on poor relief were primarily 
whites. This class outnumbered the free Negroes ten to 
one.?*° 

Many rural free Negroes were property-less but a large 
number of them lived on a plane comparable to many 
whites. From an economic point of view the 1860 period 
found them further advanced than any period in the pre- 
vious history of the group. They were twice better off 
than in 1830, and perhaps three times more prosperous than 


™ U.S. Census Bureau, Free Inhabitants, 1860. 
* Clerk’s Offiee, Laneaster, Annual Report of the Overseers of the Poor. 
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in 1800 or 1810.°° We have thought that advancement in 
land ownership was a condition confined to Negroes only 
since the emancipation of the entire race in 1865. In pro- 
portion to numbers the Virginia free Negro group of 1860 
held as much land as the entire race held in this State in 
1891. The small Negro element of 1860 owned 60,045 acres, 
while the whole race in 1891 owned only 698,074 acres.!*7 
However, alongside this eleven-fold increase in land there 
was at the same time an eleven-fold increase in rural popu- 
lation. Some counties in the State, including Amelia, 
(Goochland, King and Queen, New Kent, Powhatan, Prince 
George, Rockbridge, and Sussex, contained proportionately 
even more free Negro land in the earlier period than in the 
later. The position attained by these counties and others 
was equal to the position attained by all Virginia Negroes 
in these counties in 1900. With respect to the value of land 
per acre the free group of 1860 was better off than the 
larger group of 1891. Six dollars per acre was the average 
in 1860, while only about four was the average thirty-one 
vears later. 

In the light of these facts students of history must re- 


‘ The gain in property ownership in the cities of Virginia was even greater 
than in the rural section. Starting with 156 city owners in 1830 the free Ne- 
groes advaneed to 692 owners in 1860. Alongside the greater number of own- 
ers there was a still greater increase in the value of their property. Richmond 
and Petersburg showed a landslide in the buying of property, the latter city 
moving from 25 owners to 246 owners in the thirty year period. These facts on 
city development only serve to buttress the very commendable gain made in the 
country. (Land Books, Archives, State Library; Clerk’s Office, Petersburg; 
City Hall, Richmond.) 

The economic progress made by free Negroes has been overlooked by many 
writers; to the contrary they have stressed their failure to achieve. See for 
example Phillips, American Negro Slavery, pp. 436-437; Ballagh, History of 
Slavery in Virginia, p. 147; T. M. Whitfield, Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 
1829-1832, p. 7. Whitfield goes so far as to say that the free Negro ‘‘searcely 


” 


owned the dust on the clothes he wore.’’ Phillips concedes progress to certain 
mulattoes and quadroons located here and there in the country but sees no 
cconomie advancement for the free Negroes as a whole. 


‘7 Annual Reports, Report of Virginia State Auditor, 1891, Table 30. 
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vise their thinking on the economic status of the rural free 
Negro, particularly with respect to the thirty years preced- 
ing the Civil War. The laws enacted seemed to spell the 
doom of the free Negro, but the prevailing economie condi- 
tions produced the opposite effect. 

The free Negro farmer and property owner is a reality 
in Virginia history, and very probably in other states of the 
South. 

LutrHer Porter Jackson 
Virgina State College, Petersburg, Virginia 








JOHN McDONOGH AND MARYLAND COLONIZA- 
TION IN LIBERIA, 1834-35 


The recent publication of a new biography of John Me- 
Donogh (1779-1850),’ merchant and philanthropist, lends 
interest to a series of letters among the papers of the Mary- 
land State Colonization Society in the vault of the Mary- 
land Historical Society, Baltimore. They throw consider- 
able light on the movement to liberate the people of color 
and on McDonogh’s relations with the Maryland phase of 
that movement. They are some years earlier than other 
McDonogh letters on the subject, and they reflect a sincere 
belief in the efficacy of the methods being pursued. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is MeDonogh’s account of the plan he 
adopted for the treatment of those he held in bondage. 

The correspondence indicates that MeDonogh distrib- 
uted among the people of Louisiana a large number of 
colonization circulars and reports. He attributed his lack 
of success in gaining financial support from his neighbors 
to ‘‘the general feeling here, on the subject of slavery.’’ 
His own ‘‘offering’’ of two hundred dollars was warmly re- 
ceived by the Maryland Society, and he was given the right 
to send to the Maryland colony in Liberia any slaves he 
wished to liberate. Two colorful incidents appear in the 
letters: the story of the venerable bishop about the planter 
who had a Methodist exhorter as an overseer, and the ref- 
erence to the two African princes brought to America to be 
educated. 

The Reverend William McKenney, who originated the 
exchange of ideas with McDonogh, was the official Agent of 


‘William T. Childs, John McDonogh; His Life and Work (Baltimore, 
1939). 
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the Maryland State Colonization Society. He carried on 
an extensive correspondence with men in all parts of the 
country, and his zeal for the cause he represented is indi- 
cated by his interest in the episode which inspired him to 
write to MeDonogh in the first place. John H. B. Latrobe 
(1803-91), lawyer and inventor, was deeply interested in the 
colonization project from the beginning. He was one of 
the founders of the Maryland Society, and it was in his 
capacity as first Corresponding Secretary of the group that 
he thanked MecDonogh for his gift. Two years later, in 1837, 
he became President of the state organization, and in 1853 
he was chosen to head the national society. 


WiuuraM D. Hoyt, Jr. 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Maryland State Colonization Office 


Baltimore Feby 12. 1834 
Dear Sir, 


Having seen in the Baltimore American of the 8.t* Int a notice 
of your application to the Legislature of Louisiana for permission 
to educate your slaves, for the purpose of preparing them to become 
usefull & happy citizens of Liberia in Africa, I cannot, though a 
stranger to you, forbear the expression of my high admiration of 
your noble design—a design which, when carried into effect, will 
justly entitle you to a distinguished rank among the friends of 
Africa & the Philanthropists of the present age. 

To Africa a large debt is due, both from Europeans & American 
citizens. A debt in men, money, & morals—A liquidation of the 
American part of the debt is now happily commenced—The system 
of colonization, if carried out with that noble ardour & generosity 
which your purpose manifests, will soon place a large credit against 
it, & will at the same time confer signal blessings on our own 
country. 
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That you may know the feelings in this your Native State upon 
this great subject, I take the liberty most respectfully to transmit to 
you several copies of the ‘‘ Address of the Managers of the Mary- 
land State Colonization Society,’’ and also a few copies of the Act 
of Incorporation & Bye laws of the same, together with the Consti- 
tution and ordinances of their Colony, called ‘‘Maryland in 
Liberia. ’’ 

The first expedition with a select company of Emigrants & every 
other material necessary to establish the new Colony upon a firm, & 
as it is hoped, indissoluble Basis, sailed on the 28th November last. 
In addition to the two agents, Doctor James Hall & the Revd. John 
Hersey, who are charged with the execution of the societies pur- 
poses, there are two other Gentlemen of great intellectual moral & 
religious worth who have associated themselves with our expedition 
for the purpose of establishing Schools for the gratuitous education 
of the children of our Colonists & those of the natives. These Gen- 
tlemen, The Revd. Messrs. Wilson & Wyncoop represent the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, which has recently determined to 
undertake the civilization of Africa—Having full confidence in the 
beneficial tendencies of colonial establishments, & being much 
pleased with the Maryland Scheme, they have resolved, under the 
blessing of the Almighty to commence their humane & Christian 
operations in our Maryland Colony, & will not tire in the good work. 
With the aid we thus desire to our Colony in its infaney, we hope 
to be able to secure to each & every Emigrant the means of educa- 
tion, as well as good living. 

My apology for thus presuming to trouble vou with this brief 
Sketch of the Maryland Scheme of Colonization & their prospects, 
is found in the feelings of respect & admiration produced in my 
mind, on reading the notice of your application to the Legislature 
of Louisiana for leave to prepare vour slaves by education for the 
exalted privilidges of Freedom in the Only Land where they can 
be free indeed. 

Should you feel an interest, as I trust you will, in the Maryland 
Scheme for bettering the condition of her coloured population. it 
will afford me great pleasure to furnish you with additional infor- 
mation, both as it regards our prospect of success & the means by 
which the plan is to be effected. 

Hoping that your plan in regard to vour people may succeed. & 
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that you may live to witness its happy tendencies upon their char- 
acter & destony, I am 
with considerations 
of Respect 
Yr ObH St 
W. M°KENNEY 
Agent for 
Md. State Colonization 
John M*Donough Esq 
New Orleans 
Louisiana* 


M.4 State Colonization Office 
Baltimore May 12. 1834 
John M*Donough Esq 
Dear Sir, 

Your very interesting & highly esteemed favour of the 15th 
Ultimo came to hand a few days past, and has afforded much grati- 
fication to our Board of Managers as well as to myself individually. 

To those whose attention has been so long directed to the eondi- 
tion of the children of Africa in this country, with a aim to raise 
them from their degraded state, it is most truly gratifying to find 
leading & distinguished gentlemen in about every section of our 
Country writing & cooperating in the only plan, by which this 
benevolent object can be effected— 

Permit me to say Dear Nir, that your plan, so far as | understand 
it, embraces all the necessary elements of a system most perfectly 
calculated to promote this desirable object.—To give liberty to such 
as have been reared to labour from motives of fear alone, would 
scarcely be a blessing to them, but would be a sore & greivous afflic- 
tion to any well ordered community among whom they might place 
themselves, either in this country, or in Africa.—Your plan, as I 
infer from what you have kindly intimated to me, calls into action 
a higher & nobler motive than senile fear.—It holds out a reward 
to the obedient & the faithfull-—Such a motive ean seldom fail— 
It is the impulsive cause of all good conduct—Hence we find it 


*McDonogh’s answer to MeKenney’s first letter is missing. With this 


exception, the correspondence is eomplete. 
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holding a conspicuous place in that system of government which the 
Almighty exercised over the ancient Israelites—‘‘If ye be willing & 
obedient ye shall eat the good of the Land’’—& the same motive to 
christian conduct is presented under the Christian dispensation— 
‘*Be thou faithfull unto death & I will give thee a crown of life.’’— 
[ rejoice much in prospect of the great & lasting good which must 
result to the South as well as to the Slaves thereof, from the influ- 
ence of your kind & christian like example. 

It gives me great pleasure to announce to you the successful 
termination of our first expedition to africa, which sailed from this 
port on the 29th November last. The accompanying address of our 
Board of Managers (25 Copies of which are sent) will, I am sure be 
highly gratifying to you & to all others who may be friendly to the 
cause of African colonization. 

The two African Princes, refered to in the address, are now un- 
der the care of our Board, & will, in a short time, as I trust be 
placed under the care & tuition of the Revd. Mr. Morrison of the 
Presbyterian Church—His ardour in the cause in connection with 
his Intelligence & piety, is a sure guarantee that these interesting 
voung african strangers will be well educated. They have already 
acquired a knowledge of our Alphabet, & Judging from their docil- 
ity & aptness to learn, the hope is indulged that when they return 
to their own Country, they will be qualified to aid in the great work 
of enlightening their benighted parents & countrymen. 

I also forward with this the Lutheran Herald which contains a 
brief sketch of a meeting held in Eutaw St. Church for the Benefit 
of the Maryland State Colonization Society—So great is the in- 
terest in favour of the objects of this society created by that & other 
similar meetings since held in other churches, that I hazard but 
little in saying that but for the unprecedented pressure in the 
money markett in this city, we should receive contributions abun- 
dantly sufficient to carry out upon the most liberal scale all the 
benevolent purposes of the Society. The inclosed Circular, (ten of 
which are sent) will explain to you why we call upon the liberality 
of the public to aid us when we have so munificent a donation from 
the State. 

The sad experience of the Colony of Liberia, has fully satisfied 
our Board that to insure success, heavy expenditures must be made 
in the offsett—School houses must be erected—School masters em- 
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ployed—Receptacles for Emigrants comfortably arranged & prop- 
erly located—agricultural implements & mechanics tools &c, must 
all be attended to—These things once done, will suffice for many 
years—To do all this, as you will percieve by reference to the ad- 
dress of the Board of Managers, we are obliged to go out of the 
State, for present aid.—As you have been pleased to say to me in 
your kind letter of the 15th ultimo, that, ‘‘the Society may at all 
times count on a zealous cooperation from you in the noble cause in 
which it is engaged’’ I have made the above statements in the hope 
that your influence may be servicable to our cause at this time. 
You will please distribute the papers herewith sent at your own 
discretion. 
With considerations of 
great respect & Esteem I am Dear 
Sir yr Ob H St 
W. McKenney 
agent of M4 State 
Colonization 


New Orleans, February 16, 1835 
The Reverend William M¢Kenney, 
Dear Sir, 


I owe you an apology for having delayed so long to acknowledge 
the receipt of your esteemed favor of the 12th May last, original, 
and Duplicate: with the accompanying papers, say, Twenty five 
Copies of the address of your Board of Managers, Ten Copies of 
your Circular, and the Lutheran Herald:—The cause Sir of my 
delay in answering your very interesting Letter, was, in the first 
place, that it reached me late in June, a period of the year when 
nearly the whole of the wealthy part of our Population are away to 
the north, or other parts of the country, and I was desirous of try- 
ing whether any thing could be done among them in favor of your 
society, in the way of raising by subscription a sum of money: and 
in the second, an almost constant absence from the City, into the 
Country, for the last two months, on business, deprived me of that 
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pleasure until the present moment :—this you will be pleased to re- 
ceive Sir as my Excuse for the delay.—I have read with great sat- 
isfaction the Letter with which you have favored me, and doubt not 
Sir, that the noble work in which your Society is engaged, will sue- 
ceed to its fullest hope, and expectation :—It must succeed Sir, for 
he whose cause it is, has promised it success.—The papers you for- 
warded me Sir, I distributed among our most influential men, 
(without appearing, myself,) enclosing them in an Envelop to each, 
and requesting when read by themselves that they would lend 
them to their neighbors.—Our population have now returned, but | 
am sorry to say that my appeal to it in your favor, has been un- 
successful :—(I confess Sir I did not calculate on much, as I am, 
and have always been fully aware of the general feeling here, on 
the subject of slavery.) some I found indisposed to assist, what they 
call, a ‘‘local society,’’ saying, what they did in that way, was in 
favor of the Mother Institution: but generally speaking however, 
our population cannot hear the subject mentioned with calmness: 
and I fear, (as I have always been convineed,) that this will be the 
last state in the Union, which will appear, as the advocate of Africa: 
—but we must not despair my Dear Sir, or remit our exertions on 
that account: the cause must and will succeed, for as I have just 
said, he who directs all things in infinite wisdom, has promised, 
‘that he will succeed his own cause.’’—It must make its way in the 
hearts of men by slow, and imperceptible degrees, ‘‘The little still 
voice,’” will operate in secret, and will be heard.—I thank you Sir 
for the flattering terms in which you are pleased to speak of my 
feeble exertions in the cause of Africa, and I can but repeat, and 
with great truth, as I said in my last to you, ‘‘that I would, I had 
done more in the cause of humanity, than I have done, (for I have 
done but little,) to have meritted your good opinion :—The plan 
adopted by me many years since, for the treatment of those I hold 
in bondage, and which I intimated in part to you in my last, you 
have I confess Sir perfectly comprehended :—A short time I hope 
will perfect it, and see them on their way to Africa, when you sir, 
and the public shall have the plan, and the result. Our Legislature 
is now in session, but the Memorial, (praying permission to Edu- 
eate my people, laid on the table, last year, by vote,) is permitted to 
sleep, where it lays, not a single member being willing to risk his 
popularity in bringing it forward.—Lowever Sir. by whatever 
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means it has happened, so it is, thanks to the most high: my people 
generally know how to read, and read well, and fluently :—It is not 
to be expected that masters can be in the houses of their slaves, 
watching them day and night, to keep them from learning to read : 
—Finding therefore, that was the case, I placed the Holy Gospel in 
the hands of each, as the richest gift I could bestow on them.—I 
have a church, (Built for them many years since,) which is attended 
on the Sabbath day regularly by them, neat, and clean, fore, and 
afternoon: among them, I have two men who preach, and are well 
instructed in the Gospel: and I have a pious neighbour, who occa- 
sionally attends and preaches, added to which, that I attend occa- 
sionally myself.—I must further savy to you Sir, that they are 
known throughout the Parish for their innocent, exemplary, and 
unoffending lives, their Piety, Morality, and good, and Christian 
like Conduct, in every way.—I have received lately from the Press 
of the ‘‘Observer,’’ Charleston, S. C. one hundred and fifty Copies 
of the Report of the Synod of Georgia, and Carolina, of December 
1833, on the Religious instruction of the Black population: as also. 
the same number of Copies, of the Report of the Missionary, the 
Reverend Mr. James, to the Synod, on the subject of his Mission to 
the Negroes :—Those works, which you have no doubt seen, are very 
interesting, as they bring home to the conscience of men, their duty 
to their servants, and leave them without excuse :—I am now occu- 
pied in distributing them by Letter, through the state, (without 
being known,) and on their effects, I caleulate much :—however Sir, 
as I have just said, the cause must proceed by imperceptible degrees, 
‘*the little still voice,’’ must operate.—The Enclosed Check of the 
Canal and Banl ve Company, of this City, on the Commercial 
Bank, Philadelph. , for the sum of Two hundred Dollars, you will 
be pleased to receive from me sir, as an offering to the noble cause 
in which your society is engaged. 


And with Great Respect, 
I am Dear Sir, 
Your most Obedient, 
and very Humble Servant 
John M*Donogh. 


Baltimore 
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Office of the Maryland State Colonization Society 
Baltimore 


Mareh 10. 1835 
John M*Donogh Esq. 
Dear Sir, 


Your very highly esteemed favour of the 16th ultimo covering a 
Bank Draft for two hundred Dollars, as ‘‘an Offering’’ to the 
Maryland State Colonization Society, came to hand yesterday—The 
Liberal donation it contained together with the expressions & dem- 
onstrations of vour ardour in this good cause, will meet the earliest 
attention of the Board of Managers.—In the mean time be pleased 
to accept my sincere thanks for the donation to the Society, & also 
for the very interesting facts in regard to your slaves & their prog- 
ress in the knowledge of the Doctrines & discipline of the Gospel, 
which you have so kindly communicated. 

It seems to me my dear Sir that the day has dawned which is to 
witness a most rapid & expansive spread of those grand principles 
of the Gospel which contemplate the happiness of our fallen race.— 
Old fashioned prejudices & deeply rooted habits, especially in re- 
gard to the children of Africa in America, & the mode of treating 
them, are both yielding to the sweetly constraining power of the 
gospel of Peace. It needs no prophetic vision to foretel events of 
the most cheering & ennobling character in regard to Africa’s long 
degraded race in our midst—Indeed so far from prying into the 
future it is only necessary to go back to retrace event after event. 
bearing upon this great question, to bring the rational mind to a 
firm conviction of this great & glorious truth, that Africa, & her 
children in America are to be made a great people amidst whom the 
gospel shall shed its most precious lights & choicest benedictions. 

I met, a few years since in the State of Virginia a most reverend 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, whose whole life, from 
an early age, has been evangellically devoted to the cause of God & 
man—lIn a conversation with him upon the subject of the general 
prosperity of the church, he remarked, that ‘‘the South is rapidly 
ripening for the Gospel—especially South Carolina—There, said he, 
slave holders, who not many years ago would not tolerate the pres- 
ence of a minister of the Gospel on their plantations among their 
slaves, are now anxiously calling for ministers to go among them & 
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preach to them the doctrines of Salvation—I have been applied to 
by many & my only difficulty now is to get the right sort of men- 
Such as can accommodate themselves to the ignorance of the slaves 
in their quarters, & to the wisdom of their masters in their par- 
lours.’’ This state of feeling however on the part of the masters, 
the venerable Bishop did not attribute, in all instances, to the most 
disinterested motives—They had seen that moral & religious teach- 
ing had produced in several instances more cheerfull obedience & 
submission on the part of the slaves, than the stripes & blows of the 
overseer—The venerable Bishop then related the following facts—- 
viz—In the year a certain planter hired an overseer who was a pro- 
fessor of religion. Upon entering on the duties of his office, the new 
overseer called all the slaves together & read to them a portion of 
the word of God, & then kneeled down & prayed with & for them- 
This was a novel spectacle to the poor slaves—The same solemn 
service was repeated again in the evening—& so on in the morning 
& the evening during the whole year—The effect on the slaves was 
lik that produced on the ‘‘Savage Breast’’—Thev Loved their over- 
seer—they felt that they were men, & though in Bondage had souls 
to save, & might be free in heaven—The change in their conduct. 
habits, appearance & industry was noticed by all in their neighbor- 
hood—Their masters gains rapidly increased, so much so, that his 
neighbors would say, why how is this—you get along easy, you are 
outstriping us in all things—your slaves are cheerfull, contented & 
happy & give you no trouble, while ours are turbulent, unruly, & 
have to be often flogged—O said he I will tell you the secret-—My 
overseer is a methodist exhorter—He rises in the morning early. 
calls my people together & reads to them a portion of the Bible. 
sings with them & then prays for them—they all love him, & do 
their work cheerfully & are happy.—From that circumstance the 
way was opened for the introduction of the Gospel in all that sec- 
tion of country—& Thanks be to Almighty God whose purposes of 
mercy are commensurate with his power, the way is still opening & 
widening for Missionary efforts among the Southern Blacks. 











I have narrated this, to me, interesting fact to shew that you are 
perfectly correct in saying ‘‘that he who has directed all things in 
infinite Wisdom will succeed his own cause.’’ 

Your plan my dear Sir, as I now more fully understand it, per- 
mit me to say will & must be more immediately operative & efficient, 
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& extensive in its influence—you give to your people the blessed 
Gospel, & with it the prospect of freedom in the land of their fore- 
fathers—your success so far is an earnest of complete triumph—& 
it is my most fervent prayer that you may live to see your people 
comfortably settled in their Fathers land in the enjoyment of all 
the blessings of civil & religious liberty—& also the influence of 
vour system in promoting similar results throughout the Southern 
Country. 

I shall always esteem it a most signal providence in having had 
the honor of addressing you in Feby 1834 upon the subject of 
colonization as understood & advocated in Maryland seeing that to 
that communication I am indebted for the cheering intelligence vou 
have so kindly communicated to me— 

Could the zealots of the North but know what is silently, though 
effectually doing in the far South, to promote the happiness of 
Africa’s degraded children, & how much in amount, both of money 
& principle, it exceeds their boasted pretentions, they searcely 
would be ashamed any longer to keep up their war of words against 
colonizationists, & would begin to look upon some slave holders at 
least as meritorious citizens & good Christians. 

I forward to your address per Brig Lyon, Captain Morrill, 40 
copies of the 3d annual report of the Board of Managers & 10 
copies of Mr. C. Carroll Harpers address. The appendix to the 
report is full of interest—It shews clearly the nature of the cli- 
mate, quality of the soil & the productions thereof—When Doctor 
Hall, the Societies most able colonial agent left Baltimore in Novem 
1833 it was feared, such was the state of his health, that he would 
scarcely be able to survive many months, even should he reach the 
Cape—He is now in most perfect health. 

I will trouble you with such additional information as we may 
from time to time receive from the colony— 

May you long live my dear Sir to promote the cause of Africa & 
her children; & when called from the present scene of usefullness 
may you find a rich & glorious reward in heaven. 

With very sincere & profound 
Respect I am most 
Truly vr oblgd H St 
W. M°KENNEY, agent 
of Md State Colonization 
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At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Maryland State 
Colonization Society held at their Office on the 12th day of March 
1835, 

Were Present, Benjamin C. Howard President 

Luke Tiernan 

Peter Hoffman 

Charles C. Harper 

Franklin Anderson 

George Keyser 

P. Rogers Hoffman 

Joseph K. Stapleton 

Dr Jno. Fonerden 

Saml. D. Walker 

Dr. J. H. Briscoe 

Robt. Mickle Treasurer 

Jno. H. B. Latrobe Cor. See. 

and the Rev. Wm. McKenney the Soes. local Agent. 

Mr. Harper offered the following resolutions which were adopted, 
viz 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary address to John 
MeDonogh Esq. of New Orleans the thanks of this Board for his 
donation of Two hundred dollars, and express to him the high sense 
entertained of his munificence & philanthropy. 

Resolved, That John MeDonogh Esq. of New Orleans, be an 
honorary member of the Maryland State Colonization Society, and 
that if he thinks proper hereafter to select Maryland in Liberia as 
the Asylum for the slaves whom it is understood he intends to 
liberate he shall be permitted to send them thither and the Board 
will allot to them the same quantity of land as is given to Emigrants 
from this State. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary communicate to 
Mr. MeDonogh the above resolutions. 


Office of the Maryland State Col." Society 
John M*Donogh Esq 3altimore March 19. 1835 
New Orleans 
Sir, 
Your letter to the local Agent of the State Society enclosing Two 
hundred dollars, has been received and laid before the Board of 
Managers. I have the honor to enclose to you the resolution passed 
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unanimously on the occasion. You are the first individual, Sir, 
who has been elected an honorary member of the State Society ; and 
in according to you the privileges of membership, the Board of 
Managers feel that they are only paying a well deserved tribute of 
respect to that humane, christian and liberal policy, which charac- 
terises your conduct towards your Slaves. Did all the slave holders 
of the Country, Sir, pursue the same course, the cause of philan- 
thropy and religion would be infinitely advanced. The donation 
which you have contributed to the objects of the State Society is 
highly appreciated, especially as it comes from one whose good 
opinion is felt to be well worth possessing. 

The general rule of the State Society is to limit the emigrants 
to their Colony at Cape Palmas to those who have resided in Mary- 
land, because they can thus have a personal knowledge of all who 
embark, and prevent any from joining the young community who 
are not calculated to become moral, industrious and respectable 
members of it. The character of the future nation will depend in a 
great degree upon those who are permitted to become its founders; 
and as the Board of Managers are desirous to make the emigrants 
happy, as well as free in Africa they have adopted the rule above 
mentioned. To this rule they readily, however, make an exception 
in favour of your people, should vou at any time desire to send 
them to Africa, well satisfied that the obligation would rather be on 
their part than on yours, by such an accession to the settlement, as 
your people would form. 

The Board of Managers fully concur with vou in the opinion 
that the cause of Africa and its sons in this Country must go for- 
ward ; and that though it may be temporarily retarded, it must ulti- 
mately triumph. Should Maryland, by her present efforts, become 
a free State, an exainple will be set all powerful in its influence. In 
her success all the friends of freedom throughout the land are 
interested ; and it is under this conviction that the Board of Man- 
agers are endeavoring to strengthen their means of efficient labour, 
by applying for assistance beyond the limits of the State. 

In thus expressing the sentiments of the Board of Managers, 
permit me Sir, to tender to von, on my own part my high and most 
respectful consideration. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant. 

Jno. H. B. LAtrose 
Corrg. See. Md. St. Col. Soey. 
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J. H. B. Latrobe, Esquire, New Orleans, April 20% 1835. 
Corresponding Secretary 
of the 
Maryland Colonization Society. 
Dear Sir, 

Your highly esteemed, and very flattering communication of the 
18th ultimo, with its enclosure, (a certifyed Copy of the Resolu- 
tions,) informing me of the honor done me on the 12th of said 
month, at a meeting held by the managers of your society, in Elect- 
ing me an honorary member thereof, I have the pleasure to acknowl- 
edge.—In reply Sir to that communication permit me to say, That 
| feel sensibly the honor conferred on me, and the more particu- 
larly, as you inform me that I am the first individual on whom it 
has been bestowed, and I pray you to make the unfeigned acknowl- 
edgments of a very humble individual, acceptable to the Gentlemen 
composing the Board of Managers, for the unexpected, as well as 
undeserved honor they have paid me: assuring them at the same 
time, That I would, I had meritted, (for I have done but little in 
the cause of humanity,) such an honor.—I pray you also Sir to 
present my grateful thanks to the Honorable, the President, and 
Board of Managers, for the especial privilege accorded me, of select- 
ing Maryland, in Liberia, should I think proper so to do, as the 
asylum for the slaves I intend liberating, and for allotting to those 
unfortunates, the same quantity of Land given to Emigrants from 
the State of Maryland.—On this head Sir, (notwithstanding, that I 
hope to send a part of them away, by the ensuing year: That part 
of them, which will have gained their freedom by that time.) I can 
say as yet, nothing determinate :—I shall send them to some part of 
that coast, but as their destination will involve their future happi- 
ness, and prosperity in this life, (in which I feel the most lively 
interest,) I shall before I make up my mind in relation to the 
particular spot of their future residence, take all such information 
as related to Health, Soil, &C, &C, as it will be in my power to 
procure: at which time Sir, should I on mature reflection, all things 
well weighed, prefer Maryland, in Liberia, to every other part of 
that Coast, I will then have the pleasure of addressing you on the 
subject.—Accept I pray you Sir, my best wishes for your personal 
welfare, and with great Respect, 

T have the honor to be 
Your most Obedient 
and very Hble Servt 
Baltimore, Maryland. John M*Donogh. 
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Race Against Man. By Herbert J. Seligmann. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xii-248. $2.75. 


The terse dictum of James Harvey Robinson that ‘‘there is no 
such thing as race’’ as an authoritative pronouncement may give 
considerable satisfaction to the enlightened and the sheltered. Sueh 
a statement fits in well with their intellectual credo and reflects the 
academically righteous concern for ‘‘truth.”’ 

Most attacks upon the shibboleths and myths associated with 
race have sought to destroy their validity by the appeal to logic 
and ethnological concepts and data. In terms of the current scene. 
one is not so sanguine as to the inroads which such ‘‘truths’’ have 
made on the virulent folklore and mythology of race. One might 
readily admit that the tenets of racialism are spurious myths but 
what is more important, one must realize further that such myths 
have a context and a natural history. As such, myths are potent 
factors having a very real force in all phases of personal and group 
eonduct. The myth makers as history makers have mirrored social 
and economic realities and rationalized fundamental interests and 
drives. The myth has the power of making anything right. Super- 
ficially, the ‘‘truth’’ which the scholar imparts looms as an abstrac- 
tion while the mythical in the services of vested interests is real. 
Despite the fact that the truth does not necessarily set one free it 
eannot be gainsaid that the ‘‘truth’’ (embellished and unembel- 
lished) about race has a substantial value. 

This work with an introduction by Franz Boas is written in the 
popular vein and is designed to serve as an antidote to the virus of 
race antagonism, a counterpart of what the author terms neo- 
barbarism. ‘‘It is to prevent people from being swept through 
snobbery and prejudice into the deeper and more dangerous waters 
of hatred and cruelty that the evidence must be offered. From that 
point of view there can hardly be any subject more vital than the 
available information concerning man’s origins, his biological and 
group relationships, his aptitudes and achievements. ”’ 

Mr. Seligmann does not purport nor claim to add anything to 
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the literature and thought concerning race in the sense of new 
materials or insight. The work is an examination of the concept 
race—a not too technical examination interspersed with impas- 
sioned denunciations of those areas which have been marked by the 
recrudescence of the racial myth. To the student or conversant 
person, the materials from biology, anthropology, and sociology are 
all familiar. It should be remembered, however, that the book is 
not directed to those who are already enlightened or emancipated. 
The chief merit of the work hes in the fact that the author has done 
a rather effective job in knitting together materials from many 
fields. As a myth and bogey dismissing device the author examines 
significant questions and topics such as ‘* What is a Race?’’ ‘*The 
Origins of Contemporary Man,’’ ‘‘Miscegenation and Hybrids,’”’ 
‘Race and Culture,’’ ‘‘The Negro and the Race Problem,’’ and 
‘“‘The Jew and Anti-Semitism.’’ ‘‘Race Against Man’’ is the title 
and the author’s synthetic treatment constitutes an ethical brief for 
the case of Man and Civilization. 

Works of this character serve to raise certain fundamental ques- 
tions. Such questions have to do with the province and effective- 
ness of science and in particular social science. It is questionable 
if the promise of the modern secular order as reflected in a perva- 
sive scientific optimism has been fulfilled. One can not quarrel with 
the advance which has been made in understanding the social order, 
but the problem is one of control—of making that understanding 
effective. The issue has been posed by Lynd in his recent work. 
Knowledge for What? One aspect of this concern is how might the 
social sciences cope with racial myth and economic and _ political 
propaganda. The Boases, the Klinebergs and the Seligmanns and 
the propaganda analysis institutes enhance understanding, shed 
hight, and debunk certainly, but it is evident that such efforts con- 
stitute but a preliminary yet important gesture. The truth about 
race is not enough. Thus the problem is posed. 

HytAN Lewis 
Howard University 


Crime and Nociety, an Introduction to Criminology. By Nathaniel 
F. Cantor. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Pp. 
459. Price $2.00.) 


In this account the author attempts to see the various problems 
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of criminology in relation to each other, and to view the general 
field in its social setting. The author purports to present an 
analysis and an integration of the problems of criminology. More 
than that, the work is intended to enlighten persons engaged in the 
administration of criminal justice and crime prevention, as well as 
to help the intelligent adult who desires to learn some of the prob- 
lems of criminology. 

In this work, the author has endeavored to meet the demand for 
a revaluation of introductory criminology, adapted to the needs of 
college students desirous of knowing the basic facts of the subject. 
Here in bold relief are presented the perspectives of the field, the 
questions of its status in science, and methods of getting the facts. 
The work goes deeply into the role of the police, prosecution, court, 
probation, imprisonment, prison program, and parole. The reader 
is introduced to the basic conflicts in criminology, such as conflict 
in criminal law, the facts of the crime, reason for the defense of 
society, and methods of punishment. In considerable detail the 
reader is presented the story of reform in connection with pun- 
ishment, the criminal law, criminal procedure, and correction. Fi- 
nally, the author closes the analysis with a discussion of some 
significant limitations, a provocative appendix, and a time-saving 
index. 

From the viewpoint of the non-specialist.in the field, the book 
presents many fascinating details, such as that many prisons do not 
have enough work to keep the prisoners busy (p. 137) ; a private 
citizen may arrest a criminal (p. 67) ; the economic, rather than the 
racial or other interpretations is the most valid in the field of 
criminology (p. 388). This book is significant for the student of 
Negro life and history because it is the conclusion of the author that 
crime is not racial, but grows out of one’s economic environment, 
as expressed in the lack of proper housing, recreational, and amuse- 
ment facilities. It should be read by all persons who believe that 
certain racial groups are naturally more criminal than others, and 
by persons who wish to refute such arguments with the cold facts 
and interpretations of a specialist. 


JAMES B. BROWNING 


Miner Teachers College 
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Invisible Empire, the Story of the Ku Klux Klan, 1866-1871. By 
Stanley F. Horn. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 
Pp. VIII, 434.) 


For years historical scholarship has been waiting anxiously for 
some one to reconstruct the story of the Ku Klux Klan. Many 
trained minds have not selected the subject for intensive research 
because the Klan did not leave adequate written records, and the 
Klansmen themselves would not talk. The author, while admitting 
the aforementioned problems, assures his readers, ‘‘It is the purpose 
of this book to tell that story, to clear away some of the mystery 
which hangs about the Ku Klux name.’’ More than that, Mr. Horn 
believes that he has taken every precaution to make the work his- 
torically accurate. 

sefore the publication appeared it was known that the Ku Klux 
Klan sprang from boredom and not in its first meeting from either 
the activities of Scalawags or Negroes; that the organization 
flourished between 1866 and 1870; that it protested in the South 
against the invasion of northern whites; that it opposed efforts 
aimed at the enfranchisement of the Negro; that it at times per- 
formed humanitarian services for the aged and infirm; that its 
methods varied from one of frightening its victims with their ghost- 
like costumes to burning the bodies of their victims in public places ; 
and that in general, the organization played a dominant role in the 
political and social life of the South. 

In this work of three parts with an appendix and a number of 
illustrations Mr. Horn elaborates on the well established facts con- 
cerning the Ku Klux Klan, and in many instances names individ- 
uals who played an important part in the organization. Yet even 
these facts add few new concepts because historical scholarship had 
already disclosed that nearly every white male adult in the South 
was a member and that ex-Confederate soldiers were outstanding 
leaders in practically every state. Mr. Horn’s account lacks objec- 
tivity. He is too willing to fix complete responsibility for all of the 
horrors of reconstruction on all save the southern whites. He is able 
to see grave danger in a Negro walking innocently near a white 
woman, and yet he is able to see only amusement in a mob of white 
Klansmen frightening a Negro almost to death with grotesque cos- 
tumes and weird threats. 

Judging by the title and all the drama which one naturally 
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associates with the Klan, this reviewer expected to find here a 
moving narrative filled with all the excitement which should grow 
out of the material, but instead, one is presented a dull portrayal 
of a period of history that must have been as dynamic as the war 
which had just closed. Mr. Horn’s brief list of references indicates 
quite clearly that the work is not very thoroughly done. In vain 
does one look for an adequate bibliography, or even an occasional 
footnote. Laymen may not be interested in sources, but serious 
readers are. Nevertheless, Mr. Horn has rendered historical re- 
search a worthy service in that he has presented many details, 
which in more expert hands could be related in the vivid style 
which they so richly deserve. Ilis brief list of references may be 
taken as the beginning of a bibliography, and his interpretations 
may serve as a striking example of what an objective student of 
history should not do. 
JAMES B. BROWNING 

Miner Teachers College 


Gerrit Smith, Philanthropist and Reformer. By Ralph V. Harlow. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1939. Pp. 501. $4.00.) 


For the student of American social history no period is of 
vreater interest than the four decades before the Civil War, and in 
this fascinating period there lived no more interesting a figure than 
Gerrit Smith, the New York philanthropist and reformer. Smith is 
little known today though between 1830 and his death in 1874 few 
men stood more often in the public eye. is biographer, Professor 
Harlow, undertakes the task of rescuing from oblivion this para- 
doxical figure who was typical of so much that was the United States 
of his day. 

It cannot be said that Professor Harlow always paints a svm- 
pathetic picture of Smith or gives him full credit for his reforming 
activities. It is clear that the author interprets Smith in light of 
his own views as a historian of the movements in which Smith was 
interested. Especially is this true of those sections dealing with 
slavery. 

In a period of reforms of all sorts Smith was a conspicuous 
leader, and that by any standard used for measurement. Probably 
no one in his day embraced such a diversity of reforms as did 
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Sinith. At one time or another and often simultaneously he was a 
participant in movements for land reform, world peace, abolition, 
temperance, woman’s rights, the ballot for the Negro, liberalized 
Christianity and democratic movements in Europe. These and 
more occupied his time along with his private charities and his 
business connections. Differing from many of his contemporaries, 
Smith was able to support his many interests with sometimes very 
liberal financial aid. He was one of the wealthiest men in upper 
New York, at one time owning over 650,000 acres of land and 
numerous business interests. At times his annual income was well 
in excess of $50,000. It is a cause for wonder that he could man- 
age so successfully his huge financial interests and yet give the 
ereat amount of time which he did to the reforming movements of 
his day. 

The author seems to neglect to make clear the uniqueness of 
Smith’s place in American life. Smith was that rare individual, a 
wealthy man with a distinct and sincere social conscience. Profes- 
sor Ilarlow seemingly assumes the attitude that Gerrit Smith’s 
activities were partly a pose or, as he terms it, ‘‘he never let the 
public forget him.’’ There must be partial agreement with this in 
light of Smith’s fondness for having his speeches and thoughts 
printed and distributed by the thousands. Yet he was sincere; and, 
believing in himself, he took this method of acquainting the people 
with his beliefs. But he was somewhat unique in his assumption 
that ethical principles should guide him in his use of wealth and 
that he owed a duty to society because he was rich. His giving 
never seems to have been in order to strike a pose before the public. 
The reviewer cannot agree with the subtle criticism directed at 
Smith by the author because the philanthropist did not give more 
liberally to educational institutions. And particularly because he 
did not fix upon some one such institution as the recipient of his 
charity. Right there seems to be the greatness of Smith, for he gave 
not in order to earn a public name but because he felt that his 
benefactions would do most good where given. No cause was too 
unimportant to receive aid, no person too debased for his philan- 
thropy. 

The author exhibits an extremely unfriendly attitude towards 
Smith’s connections with the abolition movement. This was Smith’s 
dearest reform after he became attached to it in 1831. Professor 
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Harlow’s attitude toward the abolitionists appears when he says 
‘‘Their specialty was exaggeration and abuse, misrepresentation 
and invective, qualities that called for deftness in the choice of 
words, but certainly not for brain-power or penetrating wisdom. To 
qualify as a good abolitionist therefore one needed to be long on 
emotionalism and short, very short, on honest analysis and readiness 
to deal with facts.’’ The author finds little that is worthy of praise 
in Smith’s antislavery work. ‘This is most noticeable when he 
treats of Smith’s relations with John Brown and the Harper’s 
Ferry raid. So anxious does he seem to desire to prove that Smith 
had previous knowledge of the raid until one feels that he looks 
upon him almost as a criminal. 

Not so subtle is the author’s view of the Negro. Speaking of a 
fugitive slave, Scott, whom Smith had befriended, Harlow says 
that ‘‘ Evidently Scott possessed the quick wit and that flair for the 
dramatic by means of which children and Negroes contrive to at 
tract attention to themselves.’’ On another occasion he finds as the 
weakest point in Smith’s antislavery activity ‘‘the abolitionist 
notion in its simplest form, that the Negro was a black Anglo- 
Saxon, capable of being stirred as a white man would by this evi- 
dence of disinterested philanthropy.’’ Full support is given to the 
thesis of the evils of post-Civil War suffrage for the Negroes (p. 
446). 

In spite of what the reviewer considers to be serious shortcom- 
ings he feels that Dr. Harlow has brought forth a very informative 
work. Though he is highly critical of Smith, the unbiased reader is 
sent away with a favorable impression of a man who left his im- 
print upon the history of his day if not that of ours. 

Wiuuiston H. Lorton 
Howard University 


Black Folk Then and Now. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. (New 
York City: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Pp. 401. Price 
$3.50. ) 


This book is more black folk now than then. The space of 144 
pages devoted to the history and culture of Africa is inadequate. 
Matters of such importance cannot be presented satisfactorily for 
the anthropologist or historian ; and, thus condensed, the treatment 
becomes too dull and unintelligible to the layman. In the chapter 
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on Negroes and Negroids the author does not add much to what he 
and other well known writers have already published, but in his 
treatment of the Valley of the Nile he uses to good effect the numer- 
ous references to Africans in the literature of the ancients and the 
new data recently made available in the study of Ethiopia. The 
work is written mainly from secondary authorities, for which the 
author cannot be censured inasmuch as the scientific treatment of 
Africa has not been sufficiently advanced to facilitate any other 
method. 

The author must be held accountable, however, for not using 
important secondary works now available. The failure to read 
more extensively necessitated his reliance upon some authors who 
are biased. For example, the custom of human sacrifice, long since 
played up unduly as the most striking aspect of Dahoman culture, 
so registered on the author that he mentioned it too frequently, 
twice on one page (57), as a regret for that nation’s backwardness. 
Despite this fact the Dahomans constituted one of the most 
progressive nations of farmers and artisans in the world. This may 
account also for the brief treatment of Dahomey in the chapter 
along with Ashanti which is treated in extenso, although not more 
important than Dahomey as the works of Ellis, Foa, and Le Ie- 
rissé show. This lack of acquaintance with other works probably ac- 
counts also for giving undue credit to the Arabs for building West 
African States which they early visited. They played up unduly 
their role as their own biased accounts prove. 

The chapters devoted to the other African kingdoms do not show 
wuch relief. With the exception of the occasional mention of the 
special aptitudes of the people or the name of a great king nothing 
is made outstanding. States of little importance are given as much 
space as Songhay. Kumbi, Melle, Mossi, Hausa, and Bornu. The 
author does not mention Ginga, the heroine, who for years baffled 
the Portuguese before they could set up their Christian Congo 
Kingdom, and he is silent on the feats of Gonnemma, the Black 
Captain. The book ignores Samori, the builder of the Wasulu Em- 
pire, and one of the greatest obstacles confronted by the French in 
Africa. El-Hadj Omar, the colorful builder of the Tukulor Em- 
pire, is unceremoniously disposed of with one sentence referring in- 
definitely to one Omar. The careers of Chaka, Dingaan, Moselekatse, 
Lobenguela, Moshesh, Khama, Dinizulu and other chieftains are 
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treated but not scientifically in relation to the imperial] drama of 
which they were a part. The author deserves credit for using such 
data as he has collected in the form of undigested quotations to show 
that the culture of Africa is African and that it is an error to speak 
of the Ethiopians, Egyptians and Berbers as ‘‘whites’’ when basic- 
ally they are Africans in race and culture, although influenced by 
Asiatics and Europeans. 

The author is at his best in dealing with the Negro in the New 
World and discussing the race in its connection with the world 
problems brought upon humanity by traffic in men, slavery, and 
the industry of imperialism—all the outcome of capitalism. The 
chief defect of this part of the book is the failure to treat adequately 
the role of the Negro in Cuba and Brazil, especially in the latter, 
while devoting unnecessarily two-thirds of the chapter on western 
slave marts to San Domingo. The author was evidently set upon 
the single purpose to show how Toussaint Louverture dealt a death 
blow to Napoleon’s projected American empire and to slavery and 
the slave trade. In this traffic in men and the exploitation of bond- 
men capitalism through the methods of mercantilism built a new 
aristocracy after the passing of the feudal regime; and when hu- 
manitarianism effected the abolition of the traffic in men and the 
emancipation of the slaves capital continued the same course by 
establishing itself among the weak peoples to be exploited in Africa 
rather than after transportation to foreign shores. Herein lies the 
important contribution which makes this work valuable. For this 
informing part of the essay the author deserves praise. 

In this work as a whole the author has endeavored to show (383) 
that poverty is unnecessary, for it is due not to scarcity but to 
monopoly based on industrial organization. He believes that this 
strangle hold can be broken by ‘‘individual prudence, courage, tem- 
perance, and justice, and the more modern faith, hope and love.’’ 
‘‘ Already the working of these virtues,’’ says he, ‘‘has increased 
health, intelligence and honesty, despite poverty; and further in- 
crease is only thwarted by the blind and insane will to mass murder 
which is the dying spasm of that decadent exploitation of human 
labor as a commodity born of the Negro slave trade; and this atti- 
tude is today strengthened and justified by the persistent disbelief 
in the ability and desert of the vast majority of men. The prole- 
tariat of the world consists not simply of white European and 
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American workers but overwhelmingly of the dark workers of Asia, 
Africa, the islands of the sea, and South and Central America. 
These are the ones who are supporting a superstructure of wealth, 
luxury, and extravagance. It is the rise of these people that is the 
rise of the world. The problem of the twentieth century is the 
problem of the color line.”’ 

C. G. Woopson 


Black Workers and the New Unions. By Horace R. Cayton and 
George S. Mitchell. (Chapel Hill, the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. Pp. xvili, 473. Price $4.00.) 


This book is the last of a series of three works dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the New Deal program in relation to Negroes. The 
other volumes are The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, by Charles 8S. 
Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, and W. W. Alexander, published in 
1935, and A Preface to Peasantry, by Arthur Raper, published in 
1936. In the earlier volumes it was intended to show that with 
tenancy rates increasing and farm ownership decreasing, competi- 
tion between whites and Negroes on the lower agricultural levels 
was intensified with the result, in many cases, that Negroes left the 
farms and migrated to the industrial centers. This volume develops 
further the same relation with respect to the Negroes who are 
employed in industry. 

The authors have undertaken to show that the Negro industrial 
worker faces more serious problems than the Negro farmhand. On 
the farm he is not always in competition with other classes but in 
the industrial communities he is in competition with another race 
which is organized by trades unions to prevent the Negro from re- 
ceiving the same wages and enjoving the same ease and comforts 
which the higher compensation of his competitors brings. The re- 
cent developments which have tended to change conditions some- 
times for the worse, in the case of the Negro, are noted in this vol- 
ume. The treatment, however, is not restricted to theoretical dis- 
cussion but is concerned with presentation of facts with respect to 
not only the workers themselves but plant managers, foremen, and 
employment officials whom the investigators interviewed at various 
points throughout the country. 
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The study, however, is restricted somewhat to iron and steel] 
industry, meat packing, and railroad car shops for the simple rea- 
son that most Negroes in industry are employed in such establish- 
ments. The study of cotton and steel takes the discussion to the 
North and that of the railroad car shops to the South. These facts 
are set forth not only in quotations taken from the very mouths of 
the persons interviewed, but in tabular form. The authors have 
evidently had opportunity to know the proper procedures in sueh 
an investigation, for Mr. Cayton has been for sometime a researel) 
assistant in the departments of sociology and anthropology of the 
University of Chicago, and George S. Mitchell is a native of Vir- 
ginia, educated at the University of Virginia, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Oxford University. For six years he has taught at 
Columbia University but has recently been employed in the Farm 
Security Administration as Assistant Administrator. 

C. G. Woopson 


The Negro Family in the United States. By E. Franklin Frazier. 
(Chicago, Illinois, University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxxii. 
686. Price $4.00. ) 


This volume is an effort to arrive at the same understanding of 
the Negro family in the United States as was done in the case of 
the Polish family, an element studied some time ago by Dr. W. I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki. The study is therefore modeled 
somewhat after the plan followed by these investigators. The book 
has an introduction by Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the author had the cooperation of a num- 
ber of persons who assisted him in his tabulations and illustra- 
tions of the book. It is therefore a comprehensive volume of 686 
pages in which almost every aspect of the Negro family is treated. 

The aim of the author was to expand his treatment of his recent 
Negro Family in Chicago to include that of the Negro in the whole 
eountry. The book takes up the experiences of the Negro in bond- 
age, the mother as the head of the family, the situation forced upon 
the Negroes during the days of slavery when mating was compul- 
sory and husband and wife were separated as cattle when sold. 
The author next discusses the movement of Negro populations in 
the country. the conditions obtaining as a result of these move- 
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ments and the present day aspects under such captions as *‘ Roving 
Men and Homeless Women,’’ ‘‘The Flight from Feudal America,’’ 
‘‘Rathers on Leave,’’ ‘‘Outlawed Motherhood,’’ ‘‘ Rebellious 
Youth,’’ and ‘‘Divorce: Scrip from the Law.’’ Under the head of 
‘*In the City of Rebirth’’ he confines the discussion to ‘‘Old Fam- 
ilies and New Classes,’’ ‘‘The Brown Middle Class,’’ and ‘‘The 
Black Proletariat.’’ In this way pass in review such important 
questions as the stability of the Negro social organization, urbani- 
zation with its many consequences like immorality, delinquency, 
desertion, and broken homes, the process of assimilation and accul- 
turation in their bearing upon the future of the Negro. 

One can hardly agree with the author in some of his conclusions. 
He has exaggerated the looseness and the immoral consequences of 
the Negro family organization in the days of slavery. While there 
were white men who treated the Negro family as one would a herd 
of cattle, there were also white men who were just as careful about 
the morality among the slaves as in their own families. The Ne- 
groes, too, had a sense of morals which they brought from Africa, 
and when possible they resisted the mating required for breeding 
purposes during slavery. There are cases of Negro women who 
suffered death from persecution rather than yield to such immoral 
practices. These facts the author has not properly emphasized. He 
seems too much concerned with the evil side of the question and 
blinded to the morals of the slaves. Herein lies the main fault of 
the book in that the author has depended too much on generaliza- 
tions and theories rather than on facts taken from documentary 
evidence now available in manuscript form. 

C. G. Woopson 


The Growth of American Democracy. By Jeannette P. Nichols and 
Roy F. Nichols. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1939. Pp. xxiii, 819. Price $4.00.) 


This book is a history of the United States presented as a syn- 
thesis of social, economic, and political developments. The history 
of the making of America and of Americans is brought up to date 
with data drawn from documents bearing upon all epochs of Amer- 
ican history. The aim of the authors, however, is to trace the de- 
velopment of democratic self-government as the chief concern of 
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the United States. The work is therefore more concerned with po- 
litical activities than is common today in books dealing primarily 
with the economic and social foundations of history. The work is 
chronologically arranged and within each epoch an effort is made 
to emphasize the activities which concern the American people 
most. Departing from the standard of most histories of the United 
States, these authors have devoted more than half of this volume of 
819 pages to the period of American history since the Civil War. 

The authors see American history from the usual point of view 
and at the same time with a new vision. For example, the settle- 
ment of America is regarded as a migration of Europeans to the 
Western Hemisphere. The Colonial period was important not only 
for the development of individualism but also for significant Amer- 
ican folk ways. The Declaration of Independence and the Ameri- 
can Revolution appear as resulting from a world movement which 
had to be continued through the European wars and our second 
struggle with England in 1812. The movement of population to- 
ward the West, the conquest of the frontier with an advancement 
of democracy, the depression resulting from over-expansion a hun- 
dred years ago appear very well clarified in this volume. Then 
comes a brief treatment of the sectionalism resulting from slavery 
and the ensuing Civil War, which receives in this volume a brief 
treatment of about 71 pages. 

Evidently these authors believe with some others that because 
the history of the United States from 1820 to the secession in 1861 
was dominated by the difference of opinion as to freedom and slav- 
ery this struggle should be minimized that men may forget that 
drama. In this respect the book becomes history made to order 
and therefore open to serious criticism. The Negro is treated only 
briefly in this volume. He is referred to as a slave and oceasionally 
as a free Negro. Prior to the Civil War and after that struggle, 
references to the Negro are not more frequent. Of course, the au- 
thors took time to discuss the so-called abuses of the Reconstruction 
and to lay the blame on the Negroes and their friends (279-282). 
Just as the Negro has been neglected so have other social and eco- 
nomic matters. One cannot consider this work, therefore, as an 
excellent history of the United States. It is more of an effort to 
set forth a certain point of view and to sustain it with selected 
facts. 

C. G. Woopsonx 
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SoME RECENT BOOKS ON THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our Virgin Islands. A History of the Virgin Islands for the Junior 
High School Grades. By A. Thurston Child. (Published Jointly 
by the Departments of Education, St. Thomas and St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands, 1939. Pp. vii, 144. Price $1.20.) 


Island Treasure. By Ann Hark. (Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1938. Price $2.00.) 


These Are the Virgin Islands. By Hamilton Cochran. (New York, 
N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. x, 236. Price $3.00.) 


Brief History of the Virgin Islands. By J. Antonio Jarvis. (St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, The Art Shop, 1938. Pp. 258.) 


As its subtitle indicates, Our Virgin Islands is a history designed 
for the junior high school grades. The author, A. Thurston Child, 
now Superintendent of Education in St. Croix, is a former teacher 
of history at the Charlotte Amalie High School in St. Thomas. 
From years of practical experience combined with persistent study 
—noteworthy in a clime that inclines to lassitude rather than to in- 
dustry—Mr. Child has produced a careful, readable text in simple. 
unadorned but effective prose. The book falls into four parts, 
divided in turn into twelve units, wherein the story of the Virgin 
Islands is unfolded, from the days of Columbus and the Caribs, of 
Governor Iversen and the Danish West India Company, through 
the golden days of prosperity that were followed by dark days of 
despair, and closing with the American period under the tutelage 
of the Departments of first the Navy and then the Interior. The 
keynote throughout is a sympathetic appreciation of the past, de- 
signed to stimulate in young Virgin Islanders a Jove of their native 
land and a determination to make of it a better place in which to 
live. Well may the youth of St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix 
say with the author, .. . ‘‘these islands are my islands; their past 
is my past; and their future is the future which I shall help them to 
build.’’ 

For his history Mr. Child has drawn freely but carefully from 
varied sources, both English and Danish. Notable is his section on 
the Caribs, that almost mythical race of aborigines of the West In- 
dies. The student will recognize in the bibliography such familiar 
names as the Rev. John P. Knox, the Calvinist divine; Dr. Charles 
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E. Taylor, the redoubtable opponent of vaccination; and Prof. 
Waldemar Westergaard—all writers of history but of whom the 
last named only was a truly scientific historian. Nor are the com- 
ments of the garrulous Father Labat and the quaint account of 
Johan P. Nissen overlooked. Not content with the printed page 
alone, Mr. Child has consulted as sources a number of living per- 
sons to whom in his preface he graciously gives credit. Among 
these are the present Governor of the Virgin Islands and the well 
known Judge C. G. Thiele, that interesting survivor of the Danish 
regime. The work itself is a tribute to the present administration of 
these insular outposts, and its sponsors. The Departments of Educa- 
tion in St. Thomas and St. Croix, are to be congratulated upon this 
achievement. The illustrations by Aline Kean are good and the note- 
book questions add to the value of the book as a text. Yet it must 
not be thought of as a text alone. For the general reader will find 
it interesting and informative and well worth obtaining. 

Island Treasure by Ann Hark is a diverting tale for youngsters, 
introducing them in a fresh and vivid way to the island of St. 
Croix. Happy save for little Sunny, a victim of arthritis, Mrs. 
Gilbert and her brood, Sylvia, Sunny, and Dicky, leave their Amer- 
ican home and journey to the far-off Virgin Islands, where, it is 
hoped, the tropical sun will restore the crippled limbs of bright, 
red-haired Sunny. In St. Croix the Gilberts stay with the Danish 
family Rohlsen and their children, Knud, Gerda, and the twins, 
Ingeborg and Kai, on their estate Carlsborg. There all seven boys 
and girls lead an almost idyllic existence. (Experienced mothers. 
though, may wonder how so many children could possibly live in 
the same house and never fuss!) Adroitly Miss Hark marshals 
every possible attraction in the islands, from the good ship Nerissa 
and the towers of St. Thomas to the quaint estates and the colorful 
story of St. Croix. Miss Hark writes well and enthusiastically, 
shielding her locale with an exhilarating haze in which such annoy- 
ing realities as vicious mosquitoes and omnivorous roaches by a 
special Providence are rigorously excluded. Nor is there a lack of 
manufactured melodrama to stir the childish pulse. For, it appears, 
there is gold in St. Croix. There is obeah also, and there is a mys- 
terious light. The ominous hurricane, ‘‘wild winds of heaven,’’ 
blows up conveniently to provide an added thrill and, better yet, to 
uneover great-grandfather Rohlsen’s chest with rows of Danish 
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gold pieces and a bag of sparkling sapphires which he had hidden 
during the riot of 1878. Best of all Sunny is able to discard her 
crutches. The two families part but plan to meet again soon in the 
States, where Knud will enter college. Both Rohlsens and Gilberts 
feel themselves blessed, for both have ‘‘come into sudden treasure. ’’ 

Island treasure, buried treasure, is a frequent and familiar motif 
in the saga of the Virgin Islands. So is it also in Hamilton Coch- 
ran’s These Are the Virgin Islands. Of his twenty chapters no 
fewer than seven are devoted to the quest for ‘‘doubloons,’’ for 
‘‘dead men’s gold,’’ and for ‘‘ buried treasure.’” One must admire 
the industry and the energy with which Mr. Cochran first collected 
all the local tales—and they are many-—of hidden treasure and then 
threw himself into the search for it. At midnight he explored a 
pillar in the Grand Hotel at St. Thomas. On St. John he had two 
natives dig up an old grave and he himself delved into an old 
Carib well. On Norman Island he braved the bats and clambered 
up into a cave. Lastly, he tried a ‘‘radio treasure finder.’’ The 
result in each instance was, definitely, negative. Yet despite their 
obvious futility his adventures make good reading. 

These Are the Virgin Islands is a sprightly book, well-written, 
racy, entertaining. The author has collected faithfully all manner 
of tall tales, from the old St. Tomian yarn of the voracious cannon- 
consuming cockroaches to the ribald account of ‘‘Dirty Brady,’ 
who was embalmed in St. Croix rum. His illustrations are excellent 
and his comments are those of an appreciative observer, always 
seeing the romantic or the picturesque in the local scene. A better 
knowledge of the Danish period would have guarded him against 
various inaccuracies, especially in the spelling of Danish names. 
One wonders, too, if he knew of MeGuire’s Geographic Dictionary 
of the Virgin Islands when he tried to find the historie spots asso- 
ciated with the bloody slave uprising of 1733 in St. John. Mr. 
Cochran’s volume is sincere, the format is attractive, and both for 
those who know and for those who do not know the American Vir- 
gins it may weil be added to the bookshelf. 

Mr. Jarvis is the enterprising editor of the St. Thomas Pazly 
News. He has taught in the Charlotte Amalie High School, he 
paints, and now he has published a Brief History of the Virgin 
Islands. It is a worthwhile volume. But it is not a history in the 
usual sense of the word. Rather, it is a collection of some twenty- 
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one little rambling essays, often delightful, generally informing, 
and rarely dull. The serious student will learn little that is new in 
the account by Jarvis of the Danish period in the story of the Vir- 
vin Islands. But his approach if not new is at least startlingly 
modern: thus there is a touch of both Freud and Marx when one 
reads (p. 20) of the peaceful Arawaks as having developed ‘‘a seri- 
ous inferiority complex’’ and of being endowed ‘‘ with all the middle 
class virtues.’’ Remarkable, indeed, for contemporaries of the 
savage Caribs! Mr. Jarvis has drawn upon the usual sources—the 
unreliable Knox, Taylor’s Leaflets, and, fortunately, Prof. Walde- 
mar Westergaard. At times also he appears almost to have para- 
phrased Kay Larsen’s Dansk Vestindien. Digressions are numerous 
but usually interesting. Noteworthy among these is the admirable 
discussion of the controversy between the gifted Charles E. Taylor 
and the Danish officials who held that Taylor could not practice 
medicine until he had demonstrated that he was properly trained. 
Yet no matter how fascinating it may be to digress, it is disconcert- 
ing on one and the same page (p. 108) to jump immediately from 
Governor Cramer’s report of 1937 to the agitation of David Hamil- 
ton Jackson in Denmark in 1915. It is a pity that no index is pro- 
vided, if only for the names, the majority of which are introduced 
with a telling comment or a personal observation. For Mr. Jarvis 
is at his best when he deals with what he calls ‘‘the human side’’ of 
St. Thomas, or with simply ‘‘the people.’’ The people, his people, 
speak an English peculiar to themselves; are kindly and neigh- 
borly ; boast of their relatives in Washington, Chicago, or Brooklyn ; 
and live night and day in a mesh of superstition. 

Of the 258 pages of this book approximately two-thirds are 
devoted to the islands under American rule. Here one finds the 
reflections of an intelligent native weighing in retrospect the good, 
the bad, and the indifferent in the programs of the American gov- 
ernors. He looks with a critical eye upon the Naval Governors, and 
gives full praise only to Captain Evans as ‘‘the best loved’’ of this 
vroup, ‘‘able and just.’’ It is obvious that his sympathies he with 
the so-called civil governors, with the late Governor Pearson and 
with his suecessor. He quotes liberally from his own newspaper 
and from official statements and reports regarding the Pearson ad- 
ministration. In much of this of course he is too close to the event 
to have the proper perspective. But on the whole his words are 
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well chosen, even though on occasion he says as do so many natives, 
‘*presently’’ when he could better have said ‘‘now.’’ His knowl- 
edge of the past of the islands and of his own people protects him 
from the pipe dream of a millenium just around the corner. ‘‘ There 
are,’’ he writes, ‘‘many dangers connected with much-advertised, 
economically-impracticable rehabilitation schemes.’’ The islands are 
beautiful beyond words, he adds. Yet how ean they be seen and 
fully appreciated unless good roads are obtained? No one whose 
Virgin Islands cistern has run dry——and who sees no rain in sight— 
ean do other than endorse this statement: ‘‘Both St. Thomas and 
St. Croix need water systems if they are to progress beyond their 
present stage.’’ Yet he concludes that ‘‘the outlook for the Virgin 
Islands is hopeful.’’ 


9? 
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As one thinks back over these varied works, it may be well to 
compare them briefly, first, as to the light in which they reveal the 
natives ; and secondly, as to the extent to which they still build upon 
legend rather than upon fact. Thurston Child writes with distinet 
sympathy for the native workers who revolted in St. John in 1733 
and in St. Croix in 1848 and in 1878. Miss Hark’s natives are 
kindly and faithful, but steeped in superstition. From his study 
of the Virgin Islanders Mr. Cochran concludes that ‘‘they possess 
none of the lovable traits of our own dark citizens below the Mason 
and Dixon line.’’ Speaking of a riot in St. Thomas in 1934, Mr 
Jarvis makes this interesting observation: ‘‘Here, it must be re 
ported that the people of the Virgin Islands are guided more by 
emotion than by logic and that nothing is too fantastic or foolish 
for them to adopt if a leader popular at the moment advocates it. 
Even in their saner moments they have the mob spirit. . . .’’ Like 
Mr. Cochran, Editor Jarvis has a low opinion of native journalists, 
who are, he says, ‘‘pastmasters in abuse, invective, and misrepre- 
sentation.’’ The composite picture which emerges from all these 
sketches is that of a group distinctly different from the Negroes of 
our own country, not without faults but not without possibilities. 

Legends in the Virgin Islands are much easier to gather than 
facts. The person who enjoys such legends should read Mr. Coch- 
ran’s book from cover to cover. He has unearthed all the worth- 
while ones—no age barred-—dusted them off and sent them forth in 
lively, new apparel. Miss Hark likewise has drawn deeply from the 
legendary past, though one has the feeling that she. like Mr. Coch- 
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ran, simply loves to tell a good story. As befits serious-minded 
members of the teaching profession, Mr. Child and Mr. Jarvis, how- 
ever, will give no credence to such prattle as the tales of Bluebeari| 
and Blackbeard. But misled by Gertrude Atherton’s captivating 
novel, The Conqueror, they repeat the familiar legend of Alexander 
Hamilton in St. Croix, much of which she frankly invented. More 
than thirty-odd years ago Major General H. U. Ramsing of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, supplied her with the information which she gar- 
bled so gaily in her account of Hamilton. This scholarly, retired 
Danish army officer has at length decided to publish his findings, 
the product of some three decades of painstaking research in the 
Danish State Archives. One can only express regret that the 
American scholar, Dr. Waldemar Westergaard, was unable to bring 
to the present his splendid initial study of the Danish West Indies. 
In the meantime we should be grateful to Mr. Child for setting down 
in scholarly though brief fashion the facts as he has seen them in 
the colorful history of the American Virgins. 


IITAROLD LARSON 
National Archives 


The Bantu in the City, A Study of Cultural Adjustment on the 
Witwatersrand. By Ray E. Phillips. (Lovedale, South Africa: 
The Lovedale Press, 1939. Pp. 452.) 


This volume by the author of The Bantu Are Coming is by far 
the most scholarly treatise of the Bantu’s adjustment to the city 
that has yet appeared. Much of the material was presented in a 
dissertation to the faculty of Yale University for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

In the book Dr. Phillips describes the growth of a permanent 
urban Native for Bantu] population along the Witwatersrand, 
that is the gold-producing ridge of some 60 miles long and ten miles 
wide, having more than a million people living in nine cities, the 
chief of which is Johannesburg with a population of half a million. 
Here during fifty years, Native Africans have been drawn from 
their kraals to mine gold. Many have not returned, but rather have 
made their permanent homes on the ‘‘Rand,’’ where were born 
their children and grandchildren, who knew almost nothing of the 
tribal life ‘‘back home.’’ This permanent urban population has 
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been greatly influenced by the white man for whom they work, and 
has influenced the white man in return. 

The main questions discussed in the book are ‘‘'To what extent 
are Africans adapting themselves to modern industrial life?’’ ‘‘Is 
the transition from tribalism to a civilized type of life being easily 
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accomplished, or are these maladjustments?’’ ‘‘ What are the areas 
of special strain, and what are the contributing factors?’’ ‘‘ Along 
what lines may satisfactory solutions be found?’’ In attempting to 
answer these questions, the author discusses the economic basis of 
native life, housing, health, education, crime, religion, leisure, and 
inter-racial relationships. 

The main obstacle to the development of the African is eco- 
nomic. First, the African has lived under a sort of communism, in 
which land is owned by the tribe; in which there is little buying 
and selling, and no money. Life under tribalism is non-individ- 
ualistic, non-competitive. There are no rich, there are no poor— 
unless by drought, famine, war, all suffer. 

Says the writer, ‘‘The South African Bantu are about as poorly 
equipped for competition in the modern business world as though 
they had suddenly been dropped on the earth from one of the 
planets.’ Yet the Bantu has made wonderful strides in learning 
about money, wages, buying, and selling. Hundreds are in business 
for themselves, have purchased land, built comfortable homes, and 
show remarkable degree of adaptability. They would progress even 
faster if it were not for repressive measures which the white man 
finds it necessary to use, to hold them back. 

The transition from a polygamous background in the tribe to a 
monogamous home in the city is fraught with many dangers, espe- 
cially since the number of males so far outnumber the females. 
Similarly the transition from tribal life to city life has brought on 
a large number of the white man’s diseases. While the transition 
from the tribal religion to Christianity has been one of the most 
constructive forces, it has had its disadvantages. Religion is in for 
much difficulty as the intelligent African notes the wide difference 
between the white man’s preaching and practice, and comes to un- 
derstand that Christianity has ethical as well as theological impli- 
cations. That the white people of South Africa do not know what 
is in the Natives’ mind is quite apparent from many of Dr. Phillips’ 
references, and their fear of the Native increases as they fail to 
appreciate the Natives’ position. 
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The author is quite right in his conclusion that it is a mistake 
to consider all African affairs as apart from those of the community 
as a whole. Problems of health, education, wages, ete., are common 
problems, and South Africa will take a long stride in progress 
when it so considers them. Meanwhile the City Bantu is gradually 
shedding his African tribal life, and becoming more and more a 
black or brown European. But at the same time, the white man’s 
life, moral, physical, economic and social, is being greatly changed 
by the African Native, and a new civilization is evolving. The 
author urges the ‘‘necessity for tolerance and patience on both 
sides of the colour-line in working out a policy of the material 
benefit of all.’’ 

R. R. Wricut, JR. 
Woodstock, C. P., South Africa 


Report of the Commission of Inquiry Regarding Cape Coloured 
Population in the Union. (Published by Authority, Pretoria, 
Transvaal: Printed by Government Printers. Pp. 356. Maps 
and charts. ) 


Racial Problems in South Africa, A Report by a Deputation from 
the Society of Friends in Great Britain and America to South 
Africa in 1938. (London: Central Offices, Society of Friends, 
1938. Pp. 28.) 


The Governor-General of South Africa appointed in 1934 a 
commission ‘‘to enquire into, collect information, and to report upon 
the position in the country’s economic and social structure of the 
Cape Coloured population including Cape Malays in the various 
parts of the Union of South Africa.’’ The Commission investigated : 
(a) social factors, in respect of education, housing and health serv- 
ices, and the possible extension of agencies to meet their social needs 
and combat social evils; (b) the economic position in urban indus- 
try as skilled and unskilled workers; (c) the economic position of 
farm workers and rural dwellers. 

The members of the Commission included a university professor, 
the superintendent of education of the Cape Province, and an emi- 
nent colored politician and physician. Later there was added a 
noted advocate to fill the place of one of the members, Professor 
J. du Plessis, who died in 1935. To earry out properly their func- 
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tions the Commission had authority from the governor general to 
examine such persons as they might judge necessary, and to have 
aecess to all government books. 

With this authority the commission sat for over two years. 
Elaborate questionnaires on social, moral and psychological topics, 
economics, health and education were sent out. Oral evidence and 
written memoranda were submitted by individuals and by deputa- 
tions from 77 different communities, public records were carefully 
examined, many places were visited in person by members of the 
commission, experts were called on sociological, ethnological, edu- 
cational and other subjects. The results are printed in 1180 para- 
graphs in these chapters: ‘‘Composition and Distribution of the 
Cape Coloured Population’’; ‘‘Race and Class Attitudes’’; ‘‘Spe- 
cial Social Problems’’; ‘‘The Economie Position of the Cape Col- 
oured Population’’; ‘‘ Health—General’’; ‘‘ Health—Medical Serv- 
ice’’; ‘‘ Health—Housing Conditions in the Union in so far as they 
apply to the Cape Coloured Population’’; ‘‘ Health—Special Prob- 
lems’’; ‘‘Edueation’’; ‘‘The Legal Position of the Cape Coloured 
Population’’; ‘‘The Political Position of the Cape Coloured Popu- 
lation’’; ‘‘Religion.’’ Chapter 13 gives a ‘‘schedule of recommen- 
dations’’ on fifty-five different subjects covering the entire investi- 
gation. There are forty-two items of appendix, taking up more 
than a hundred pages of statistics and historical information. 

For the student of racial mixtures Cape Coloured people are 
most interesting, for here we have infusions not only of most Eu- 
ropean races, but of all the people of Southern Asia including 
Indians, Chinese, Javanese, and the like, most of the tribes of South 
Africa, and a few West Indian Negroes. Here Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America have met to give us the Cape Coloured Man. So com- 
pletely has the racial mixture gone forward that the original Hot- 
tentots who lived where Cape Town now is have been completely 
absorbed. So gradual is the blending of colors that no one knows 
where to draw the line, and the South African Parliament has thus 
far refused to pass a law against the intermarriage of the races, 
because no one can tell who’s who, and the number of ‘‘border-line 
eases’’ is large and increasing. 





The report shows the handicap under which the colored people 
live and work, being deprived of many of the advantages of the 
whites, and it points out definitely the social consequences of their 
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educational and economic disadvantages. Their situation is not 
unlike that of the American Negro of two generations ago. The 
colored people must, however, not be confused with the Natives or 
the Bantu, who are the more pure blooded African black or brown 
people, and at present are at the bottom of the economic ladder, 
while the colored stands legally and economically above the lower 
orders, next to the white South African. They are the buffer group, 
too proud to be black and not able to be white; they are cut off 
from the great Bantu majority and are experiencing more and 
more the disadvantages of their position. In the industrial field the 
colored man is suffering from Native or Bantu competition, the 
Bantu having the advantage of a larger body, a stronger physique, 
and ability to live on less wages. 

The report condemns segregation and recommends compulsory 
education. It points out that slow progress of the group is due 
largely to the lack of group consciousness and the willingness of 
most colored people to sit idly by and let the white people lead in 
everything that concerns them. They accept results in a sort of 
fatalistic manner, deadening to initiative. The better circum- 
staneed smaller group shows but little interest in the masses. But 
there are straws that show that an awakening is in the offing. 

From May 24 to August 11, 1938, a deputation consisting of E. 
Russell Bragshaw of Manchester and Alice S. Harris of Dorking, 
representing the Society of Friends of England, and Dr. Thomas 
E. Jones and Mrs. Esther B. Jones, of Fisk University, represent- 
ing the Society of Friends of America, travelled some 5,000 miles, 
interviewing nearly 1,000 representative people, both Native and 
European, upon South African problems. The results are set 
forth in a pamphlet of 28 pages entitled Racial Problems in South 
Africa. The ‘‘problems’’ discussed are chiefly of Natives and Eu- 
ropeans [‘‘European”’ is the word used in South Africa for the 
American equivalent of ‘‘white’’]. Very little is said of the col- 
ored people. 

One of the most important conclusions of the deputation was 
with reference to the annexation of the Protectorates to the Union 
of South Africa. The deputation does not favor the annexation— 
not just now, at least, until the Union of South Africa changes her 
present policy toward the Native. 

R. R. Wriant, Ir. 
Woodstock, C. P.. South Africa 
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African Heroes and Heroines. By Carter G. Woodson. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1939. Pp. 249. 
Price $2.00. ) 


This book fills a long empty vacuum in our knowledge of certain 
phases of the history of Africa. All too long our ideas of Africa, 
her land and her people, have been patterned by the writings of 
those who have painfully subjugated her. Little has been known 
of the actual process of the conquest, of the valiant resistance of 
whole nations of Africans, and the black leaders who strove against 
both the Arabic and the European invader. Dr. Woodson in his 
African Heroes and Heroines makes a beginning at supplying this 
deficiency. 

The author tells us that the book is intended for junior and 
senior high school students, but the reviewer feels that it may be 
read with profit by any adult. We are all more or less well ac- 
quainted with the process of white conquest of the red man in 
America, and all hail the noble Indian even in his defeat. But 
after all the Indian was overcome in a very short time, both in 
North and South Ameriea, and it is hkely that historians have over- 
estimated the danger that the Indians presented. Compared with 
the resistance which the African offered to the invader of his home. 
that of the Indian sinks into insignificance. For over four hundred 
years the outsider hammered at the doors of Africa before he could 
claim it as his own, and even today his control is not certain. 

As the title suggests, Dr. Woodson does not claim that this book 
is a complete history of Africa or of imperialistic conquest of the 
continent. It simply selects certain phases and periods of the his- 
tory of various parts of the continent and by a partly biographical 
treatment of African leaders gives the reader an insight into the 
nature of the militant resistance of the African nations and tribes 
to both Arabic and later European invaders. 

The author gives a brief but thoroughly informative survey of 
the geography of the African continent, her peoples, and the great 
African states. Of particular interest is his treatment of the posi- 
tion of Mohammedanism in African history and culture. While it 
was a great cultural force and a bridge for outside contaet it did 
breed religious wars which were disastrous for all hopes of unity 
and harmony among the people. Greater harm has often been done 
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by the Christian missionary and his religion bringing in his wake 
the economic imperialists and political control. 

Were this work to be as widely read as it deserves the names of 
many African leaders would become familiar to us. Among the 
great Mohammedan heroes who resisted the white invader were 
Samori, who at one time ruled over 400,000 square kilometers of 
land in west Africa, and there was Mohammed-Ahmed, better 
known as the Mahdi. Against Samori the French were forced 
to hurl their best legions, while the Mahdi endangered British im- 
perialism in the Sudan. In southern Africa European conquest 
was fiercely contested by the natives led by such able leaders as 
Chaka, the resourceful ruler of the Zulus, his successors, Cetewayo, 
and Moshesh, king of the Basuto nation. The exploits of these men 
offer illustrations of great daring and fortitude worthy to be better 
known. 

Dr. Woodson’s accounts are very fair. The faults of the Afri- 
cans are well brought out. Constant inter-tribal warfare and 
dynastic struggles weakened their resistance against the European 
invaders. One African tribe could be alienated from the other. 
The invader could divide and rule. 

This book, accepted at the author’s own valuation as ‘‘not a 
history of Africa but a biographical treatment of heroes and 
heroines intended to show the possibilities of the field,’’ brings the 
hope that this is only the beginning of research in this phase of his- 
tory. With such a favorable start our ideas of the ‘‘dark continent’’ 
should soon undergo radical changes, and our knowledge greatly be 
increased. 

Wiuuston H. Lorron 
Howard University 
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Books or AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Historical works with some bearing on the Negro in- 
elude the following: Liberal Kentucky, 1780-1828, by Niels Henry 
Sonne (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939) ; Alabama: A 
Social and Economic History of the State, by Marie Bankhead 
Owen (Montgomery, Alabama, Dixie Book Company, Inc., 1938) ; 
Lee, Grant and Sherman: A Study in Leadership in the 1864-65 
Campaign, by Alfred H. Burne (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1939) ; Child Labor Legislation in the Southern Textile States, 
by Elizabeth H. Davison (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939) ; Gamble’s Hundred, a work of fiction in which is 
treated the rise of the planter class in Virginia and the defeat of 
the small farmer, by Clifford Dowdey (Boston, Little Brown and 
Company, 1939). 

Of special importance to the student of Negro history are the 
following: The Slavery Controversy, 1831-1860, by Arthur Young 
Lloyd (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1939) ; 
The Road to Richmond, dealing with the Civil War, by Abner R. 
Small (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1939) ; John Mc- 
Donogh, His Life and Work, by William Talbott Childs (published 
by the author, 6 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland) ; 
Rural Migration in the United States, by C. E. Lively and Conrad 
Taeuber (Washington, D. C., Works Progress Administration, 
1939) ; Race Relations and the Race Problem, a symposium by Rob- 
ert E. Park, Edward B. Reuter, Guy B. Johnson, W. Lloyd War- 
ner, E. V. Stonequist, 8S. J. Holmes, Rupert B. Vance, Lewis C. 
Copeland, Allison Davis, Charles 8. Johnson, and Edgar T. Thomp- 
son (Durham, Duke University Press); A Catholic Interracial 
Program, by Father John La Farge (New York, The America 
Press, 1939). 

The following literary productions are likewise of some value in 
this field: Out of the South, a play depicting the life of aristocrats, 
poor whites, and Negroes, by Paul Green (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1939) ; O Canaan! a novel based on the migration of Ne- 
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groes from the South to the North, by Waters E. Turpin, the author 
of These Low Grounds (New York, Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany) ; Let Me Breathe and Thunder, a novel about whites written 
by a Negro about two box-car wanderers and a Mexican waif to 
whom they become attached, by William Attway (New York, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1939). 

In the Heath-Chicago French Series, edited by Otto F. Bond, 
has appeared a volume entitled Portraits Américains, edited with 
notes and vocabulary by Dr. Mercer Cook, professor of French at 
Atlanta University. This book includes portrait sketches drawn by 
French writers of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
Martin Van Buren, Henry Clay, James Polk, P. T. Barnum, 
Fenimore Cooper, Brigham Young, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Abraham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, Chester Arthur, Mark Twain, 
Grover Cleveland, and Thomas Edison. Dr. Cook submitted in the 
original manuscript sketches of other Americans including Booker 
T. Washington, but in pruning the manuscript the editor omitted 
this sketch. The book as it stands, however, is evidence of the 
scholarship of a well trained Negro and at the same time it is a use- 
ful manual in facilitating the teaching of French. 

Progress and Problems in Equal Pay for Equal Work is the title 
of a pamphlet of 29 pages, published in 1939 as the findings of the 
Committee on Equal Opportunity appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States. This Committee consisted 
of Miss Helen Bradley, chairman, 2349 Ashland Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Miss Mary E. Morris, vice-chairman, principal, Gove Junior 
High School, Denver, Colorado; Miss Florence E. Bamberger, Col- 
lege for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland ; 
Mrs. Frances W. Kroner, 114 Valentine Street, Mount Vernon, New 
York; and Miss Gertrude Mallory, 1518 Ardendale Avenue, San 
Gabriel, California. The subject is treated from the point of view 
of *‘Salary Differences Based on Grade Level! of School Taught,”’ 
‘*Salaries of Men and of Women Teachers,’’ and ‘‘Salaries of White 
and of Negro Teachers.’’ 

The findings of the Committee with respect to the Negro teachers 
are the following: 

1. Where separate schools are maintained for white and Negro 
teachers, the average annual salaries of Negro teachers are much 
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lower than salaries of white teachers. Figures from nine states 
include one state in which the average annual salary of Negro 
teachers is less than 35% of the average annual salary of white 
teachers. In another state the average salary of the Negro teacli- 
ers was only slightly below 70% of average salary of white teach- 
ers. The two states mentioned represent the lowest and highest 
ratios reported among the nine states. 

2. Trends over a period of years show that, in eight of the nine 
states, the relative level of Negro teachers’ average annual sal- 
aries as compared to white teachers’ was slightly higher in re- 
cent years—1935-36, 1936-37, or 1937-38—than in 1924-25 or 
1929-30. The slight increases shown appear to be due in part 
to the fact that school terms for Negro pupils have been length- 
ened somewhat more rapidly than terms for white pupils. 

3. Salary comparisons between white and Negro teachers in city 
school systems show that the median salaries of Negro teachers 
are at levels from a half to two-thirds of the corresponding sal- 
aries of white teachers. The relative levels changed very little 
between 1930-31 and 1938-39; of seven different comparisons. 
five show improvement for the Negro teachers and two show a 
relative decrease. 

4. Levels of professional training of Negro teachers tend to be 
lower than those of white teachers. The differences, however. 
do not account in full for the differences in salary. 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The following articles are of special significance to those study- 
ing Negro history: ‘‘Frances Wright’s Experiment with Negro 
Emancipation,’’ by Helen Elliott (Indiana Magazine of History, 
June, 1939); ‘‘The Rise of the Anti-slavery Movement in South- 
western Pennsylvania’’ (Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, March, 1939) ; ‘‘Shadow Over the City,’’ by John S. Kendall 
(Lousiana Historical Quarterly, July, 1939) ; ‘‘General Banks and 
the Radicals,’’ by Harry Williams (The New England Quarterly, 
June, 1939). 

The following articles have a bearing on the social and economic 
conditions of the Negro in the United States: ‘‘ Ypsilanti’s Negro 
Community Guidance Counselor,’’ by George H. Bennett (Educa- 
tion, June, 1939) ; ‘‘Personality in a White-Indian-Negro Commu- 
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nity,’’ by Guy B. Johnson (American Sociological Review, August, 
1939) ; ‘‘Watch the South,’’ by Morris Mitchell (Progressive Edu- 
cation, May, 1939) ; ‘‘ Psychology in Negro Institutions,’’ by Her- 
man G. Canady, head of the Department of Psychology and Phi- 
losophy of West Virginia State College (Institute, West Virginia) ; 
**Five Thousand Miles of Nurses,’’ by Janet Geister (The Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review, June, 1939) ; ‘‘The Call for the Highly 
Edueated,’’ an address at Fisk University by L. P. Jackson (Fisk 
News, May-June, 1939, pp. 3-5). 

The following have some bearing upon justice and equality 
with respect to the Negro: ‘‘The Courts and Equality of Property 
Rights,’’ by Henry J. MeGuinn (The Quarterly Journal of the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, VIII, 3, 1939) ; ‘‘The 
Changing Rights of the American Citizen,’’ by Walter J. Matherly 
(The South Atlantic Quarterly, XX XVIII, 3, 1939) ; ‘‘A Question 
of Color,’’ by E. F. Podach (The Fortnightly, August, 1939). 

In the last issue of the American Journal of Physical Anthropol- 
ogy appears a bibliography of the late Dr. T. Wingate Todd, a dis- 
tinguished anatomist and anthropologist of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. His recent years were devoted primarily to matters of 
prolongation of life which included the Negro. For evidence of his 
interest the following articles may be cited: ‘‘Dimensions of the 
Body; Whites and American Negroes of Both Sexes’’ (American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, XII, 1); ‘‘The Quantitative 
Determination of Black Pigmentation in the Skin of the American 
Negro’’ (with Leona Van Gorder), (Zbid., IV, 3) ; ‘‘ Cranial Capac- 
ity and Linear Dimensions in White and Negro’’ (Ibid., VI, 2); 
‘“‘Racial Features in the American Negro Cranium’’ (Jbid., XV, 
1); ‘‘Anthropology and Negro Slavery’’ (Medical Life, March, 
1938) ; ‘‘Entrenched Negro Physical Features’? (Human Biology, 
I, 1) ; ‘An Anthropologist’s Study of Negro Life’’ (Brush Founda- 
tion, No. 8); ‘‘The Nature of Mummification and Maceration, IT 
Female and Negro Skulls’’ (Journal of Anatomy, LX, part 3). 


Books ON LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


The recent books on Latin America and the West Indies include: 
A History of Brazil, by Joao Pandia Calogeras, translated by Percy 
A. Martin (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1939), 
a history of that country from 1498 to 1926; Haiti: The Cavalry of 
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a Soldier, by D. P. Calixte (New York, Wendell Mallet and Com- 
pany, 1939), an account of the political situation on that island as 
seen by a former commandant of the Haitian Army, with special 
bearing upon the crisis of November, 1937; Star-Spangled Virgin, 
by Dubose Heyward (Farrar and Rhinehart, 1939), a colored 
comedy on the Virgin Islands. 


ARTICLES ON LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEsT INDIES 


Articles on Latin America and the West Indies include the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Afro-Cuban Music,’’ by Fernando Ortiz (The Quarterly 
Journal of Inter-American Relations, July, 1939); ‘‘Gilberto 
Freyre: Brazilian Social Historian,’’ by Lewis Hanke (Jbid., July, 
1939) ; ‘‘The Negro in Bahia, Brazil,’’ by Donald Pierson (Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, August, 1939); ‘‘Rehabilitation in the 
Virgin Islands,’’ by R. G. W. (Foreign Affairs, July, 1939) ; 
‘‘Washington Carver, Genio Milagroso de la Ciencia, Sirve a la 
Humanidad’’ (Revista de Agricultura Industria y Comercio de 
Puerto Rico, June, 1939). 


Books ON AFRICA 


The following books on Africa have recently appeared : Pioneers 
in Pondoland, by R. G. Calaway (Lovedale, Lovedale Press, 1939) ; 
Report of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 1938 (League of 
Nations, 1938) ; The Germans and Africa, by P. E. Lewen (London, 
Cassell, 1939); Coutumiers Juridiques de l’Afrique Occidentale 
Francaise. Tome I, Sénégal (Paris, Larose, 1939) ; Races of Africa 
(revised edition), by C. G. Seligman (London, Thornton Butter- 
worth, 1939) ; Die Bambutt-Pygmden vom Ituri, by Paul Schebesta, 
Vol. I, Demographie und Anthropologie der Ituri-Bambuti (Brus- 
sells, Falk, 1938) ; A Select Bibliography of the Xhosa and Thembu 
Peoples, by I. Schapera and W. G. Bennie, The Bantu Tribes of 
South Africa, vol. III, sect. 1 (Cambridge University Press, 1939) ; 
Mekgwa le Melaéd ya Batswana (Customs and Laws of the Bats- 
wana), by I. Schapera (Lovedale, Lovedale Press) ; Wire-Drawing, 
especially in Africa, by K. G. Lindblom (Stockholm, Ethnological 
Museum of Sweden, 1939) ; Mission Rohan-Chabot, vol. V, Ethnog- 
raphy, the Va-Nyaneka Tribe, by A. Lang et C. Tastevin (Corbeil, 
Imprimerie Créto). 
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Of the same order are the following: The Bantu Tribes 
of South Africa, by A. M. Duggan-Cronin, Vol. III, sect. 1, 
‘The Neuni’’ (Cambridge University Press) ; Zeden en Gebrucken 
der Noord-Transvaalsche Bapedi, by Dom Anselmus de Meirsman 
(Dendermonde, Sint Pieter en Paulus Abdij., 1938); The Ciske: 
and Southern Transkei Tribes (Xhoso Thembu), by W. G. Bennie. 
the Bantu Tribes of South Africa, vol. III, sect. 1 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1939) ; An Ethnographic Account of the Natives 
of Swaziland, by B. A. Marwick (Cambridge University Press. 
1939) ; Farm Labor in the Orange Free State, Report of an Inves- 
tigation undertaken under the Auspices of the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, April, 1939 (Johannesburg, South Africa. 
South African Institute of Race Relations). 

To these should be added the following Miscellaneous works: 
Watch for the Dawn, by Stuart Cloete (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
Company ), a novel portraying the life of the Boers; African Hand- 
book, by O. Martens and O. Karstedt (Westerman), a reprint of a 
guide to West, South, and East Africa; Africa: Verses, by Arthur 
Shearly Cripps (New York, Oxford University Press), a book of 
poems by an English missionary in Africa; A Brother at Bolahun. 
by Brother Edward (West Park, New York, Holy Cross Press), a 
pamphlet giving the letters written by an Episcopal monk in Li- 
beria; African Majesty, by Clement C. Egerton (New York, Scrib- 
ners), an account of life at the court of the King of Bangangté m 
the French Cameroons; Stealing A Nation, by Kathryn M. Johnson 
(Chicago, Pyramid Publishing Company), an account of the ex- 
ploitation of Swaziland by the British Government, a story sup- 
ported by documents turned over to the author by a missionary in 
Swaziland; Methodik der Volkerkunde, by Wilhelm Muhlmann 
(Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlagsbuchhandlung) ; Menschen der 
Siidsee, Charaktere und Schicksale, by Hilde Thurnwald (Stutt- 
gart, Ferdinand Enke Verlagsbuchhandlung) ; Rassenkunde und 
Rassengeschichte der Menschheit, by Egon Frieherr V. Eickstedt 
(Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlagsbuchhandlung). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


Of scientific import are the following articles, mainly anthropo- 
logical : ‘‘ Jeux et Divertissements chez les Mpama-Bakutu,’’ by A. 
Windels (Aequatoria, IT, 2, 1939) ; ‘‘Ngombe en Nvi in Ubangi.”’ 
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by Mgr. Tanghe (Jbid., II, 2, 1939) ; ‘‘L’industrie du fer en Afrique 
Noire Occidentale,’’ by R. P. André Prost (Afrique Francaise, Ren- 
seignements Coloniaux, 1939, III) ; ‘‘La condition des autochtones 
en Tunisie,’’ by Aouda (Ibid., 1938, XI; 1939, III) ; ‘‘ Notice sur 
l’alimentation et |’habitation indigéne en pays foulah,’’ by J. Per- 
rin (Ibid., 1938, XI; XII); ‘‘The Nature and Variety of Tribal 
Drama,’’ by H. I. E. Dhlomo (Bantu Studies, XIII, 1, 1939) ; 
‘‘Nyakyusa Conventions of Burial,’’ by Godfrey Wilson (Jbid., 
XIII, 1, 1939) ; ‘‘Renseignements historiques relatifs 4 1’exploita- 
tion des mines de cuivre par les indigénes de la région de Luishia,’’ 
by R. Marchal (Bulletin des Juridicitions Indigénes et du Droit 
Coutumier Congolais, VII, 1) ; ‘‘Organisation politique et judiciaire 
des indigénes de la chefferie Rutuku (Territoire d’Albertville, Con- 
go belge),’’ by M. Thilmany (Jbid., VII, 1); ‘‘Les Walendu,’’ by 
M. Maenhaut (Jbid., VII, 1); ‘‘Le Gandoul et les Niominkas 
(Séréres),’’ by F. Lafond (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Histo- 
riques et Scientifiques de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, X XI, 3) ; 
‘‘Matériaux pour une carte phytogéographique du Bassin Nigé- 
rien,’’ by Capitaine Urvoy (Ibid., X XI, 2, 1938) ; ‘‘Coutumes et 
Contes des Toucouleurs du Fouta Toro,’’ by Djibril Ly (Jbid., 
XXT, 2, 1938) ; ‘‘Le Duge, signe d’allianee chez les Dogons de Sanga 
(Soudan Franeais),’’ by Germaine Dieterlen (Ibid., X XT, 1, 1938) ; 
‘La géologie de la région d’Abidjan,’’ by J. Prunet (Jbid., X XT, 
1, 1938). 

In this same classification belong the following: ‘‘ Au pays de 
Mahagi,’’ by J. P. Guise (Congo, 1939); ‘‘De Baphende’s van 
Luanda (Opper-Kasai),’’ by L. Bittremieux (Zbid., January-Feb- 
ruary, 1939) ; ‘‘Syonya (Sorcellerie chez les Bayaka),’’ by J. Mer- 
tens (Ibid., January, 1939) ; ‘‘Les Bellah, captifs libérés,’’ by G. Le 
Goff (Bulletin d’Information et de Renseignements, CCI) ; ‘‘L’ele- 
vage au Fouta,’’ by G. Le Goff (Ibid., CC) ; ‘‘Réflexions sur ]’art 
indigéne en Cote d’Ivoire,’’ by Combes (Ibid., CXCIIT); ‘‘La 
pharmacopée indigéne en A. O. F.,’’ by Numa Laffitte (Zbid.. 
XCXIII) ; ‘‘La propriété fonciére indigéne en A. O. F.,’’ by Paul 
Moreau (Ibid., XCX1) ; ‘‘La péche dans le cercle de Porto-Novo,”’ 
by Numa Laffitte (Ibid., CLXXXVII) ; ‘‘L’habitation indigéne de 
certaines régions soudanaises,’’ by G. Le Goff (Ibid., CLX XXIV) ; 
‘‘La medécine magique chez les Berbéres,’’ by Miollan (Hn terre 
d’Islam, 1939. V); ‘‘Une tribu paienne du Nord-Cameroun: Les 
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Guissiga (Montouroua),’’ by Jacques Fourneau (Journal de la 
Société des Africanistes, VIII, 2); ‘‘Les Rites funéraires chez les 
Fali,’’ by J. P. Lebeuf (Jbid., VII, 2); ‘‘Peintures rupestres de 
Takoutala (Soudan franeais),’’ by Y. Urvoy (Ibid., VII, 2); Le 
Traitment indigéne de la trypanosomiase chez les Peuls du Fouta- 
Djallon’’ (Guinée-Frangaise), by Michel Ristorcelli (Ibid., LX, 1); 
‘‘La Chasse et le Piégeage chez les Indigénes de Madagasear,’’ by 
Raymond Deecary (Jbid., IX, 1) ; ‘‘ Peintures Rupestres du Tagant,’’ 
by M. Senones and QO. du Puigaudeau (Jbid., LX, 1) ; ‘‘ Recherches 
préhistoriques dans la Région de Boko-Songho et a Pointe-Noire,’’ 
by Gabriel Draux and Harper Kelley (Zbid., [X, 1) ; ‘‘Le Sérére- 
Peul,’’ by L. Homburger (Jbid., 1X, 1) ; ‘‘Les Noms chez les Fali,’’ 
by Jean-Paul Lebeuf (Jbid., IX, 1) ; ‘‘Das Mischlingsproblem, dar- 
gestellt am Beispiel der Hottentotten,’’ by H. Lichtenecker (Kolo- 
niale Rundschau, XXX, 1). 

Of similar significance are the following: ‘‘Enkele beschouwin- 
gen in verband met de studie der inlandsche volken van Belgisch- 
Afrika,’’ by G. Van der Kerken (Kongo-Overzee, V, 2, 1939) ; 
‘‘Nog over de Banioro,’’ by O. Liesenborghs (Jbid., V, 2, 1939); 
‘*Zeijn de Nyi oorspronkelijke Bantoenegers,’’ by Mgr. Tanghe 
(Ibid., V, 1, 1939) ; ‘‘Contribution a ]’étude anthropologique des 
Berbéres: les Chaoufa de |’Aurés,’’ by Paule Barret (L’Anthropol- 
ogie, XLVIIT) ; ‘‘La notion de mariage au Basutoland,’’ by Leen- 
hardt (Le Bulletin des Missions, XVIII, 1, 1939) ; ‘‘Au Beau Pays 
Basuto,’’ by P. Leydevant (Jbid., XVIII, 1, 1939); ‘‘La femme 
Mossi: sa situation juridique (Niger),’’ by Soeur Marie-André du 
Saeré-Coeur (L’Ethnographie, 1938, XXXV-XXXVI); ‘‘Pour 
servir a l’histoire de la boucle du Niger (Mission Destenave, 1896- 
1898) ,’’ by Docteur Abbatucci (Ibid., XX XV-XXXVI, 1938) ; ‘‘Le 
Pays des Bapimbwe (suite),’’ by Pére Maurice (La Géographie, 
V-VI, 1938) ; ‘‘Initiation rites among the Bantu of Kavirondu,’’ by 
G. Wagner (Man, XXXIX, 1939); ‘‘The Burial Customs of the 
War Tribe,’’ by Prof. J. H. Hutton (Ibid., XX XIX) ; ‘‘The Seope 
of Social Anthropology,’’ by M. Fortes (Oversea Education, X, 3) ; 
‘‘Le chant dans le folklore Somali,’’ by Edouard Duchenet (Revue 
de Folklore Francais, IX, 2); ‘‘The Crowning of the Cherara 
Chiefs,’’ by R. Grose (Rhodesia Scientific Association, XXXVI, 
1938) ; ‘‘Die Verbreitung der Hamiten in Africa,’’ by J. Lukas 
(Scientia, XX XIII, 1939). 
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Likewise significant are these articles in scientific journals: 
‘‘Superstition and Farming in Sierra Leone,’’ by F. G. Musa 
(Sierra Leone Studies, XXI, January, 1939) ; ‘‘ Funeral Ceremonies 
among the Temne,’’ by A. Sesay (Jbid., XXI, January, 1939) ; 
‘*Mende Warfare,’’ by J. M. Maleolm (Jbid., X XI, January, 1939) ; 
‘‘Dinka Beliefs in their Chiefs and Rainmakers,’’ by Ibrahim Ef- 
fendi Bendri (Sudan Notes and Records, XXII, 1, 1939); ‘‘The 
Migration of the Messiria into 8. W. Kordofan,’’ by K. D. D. Hen- 
derson (Jbid., XXII, 1, 1939) ; ‘‘Native Medicines in the Northern 
Sudan,’’ by Ahmed Effendi Abdel Halim (Jbid., XXII, 1, 1939) ; 
‘‘Sukuma Salt Caravans to Lake Eyasi,’’ by H. 8S. Senior (Tan- 
ganyika Notes and Records, VI, Dec., 1938) ; ‘‘ Marchen der Sotho,’’ 
by F. Kiiger (Zestschrift fiir Eingeborenensprachen, XXIX, 3); 
‘‘Aus d. Leben d. Kanuri, ihre grossen Tage, ihre Wohnung,’’ by 
J. Lukas (Jbid., XXIX, 3, 1939); ‘‘Zur Frage der Restvélker in 
Afrika,’’ by W. Hirschberg (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, LXX, 3-5) ; 
‘‘Likundu,’’ by W. Schilde (Ibid., LXX, 3-5) ; ‘‘Les Lukombe ou 
instruments de musique a cordes des populations du Kasai-Lae 
Léopold I]-Lukenie,’’ by J. Maes (Ibid., LX X, 3-5) ; ‘‘ Afrikanische 
Wild- und Buschegeister,’’? by H. Baumann (Jbid., LXX, 3-5); 
‘‘Zur Verbreitung der Monarchie,’’ by St. Lagererantz (Ibid., 
LXX, 3-5) ; ‘‘Einige Benin-Bronzen in Staatl,’’ by K. G. Lindblom 
(Ibid., LX X, 3-5) ; ‘‘Die Waremba, Trager einer fossilen Kultur,”’ 
by L. Frobenius (Ibid., LXX, 3-5); ‘‘So, der Gewittergott der 
Ewe,’’ by D. Westermann (Ibid., LXX, 3-5). 

The following articles deal with social, economic and adminis- 
trative matters: ‘‘La ‘Codification’ des coutumes indigénes en 
A. O. F.,’’ by Henri Labouret (Bulletin d’Information et de Ren- 
seignements, CXCIV) ; ‘‘La condition des métis,’’ by Paul Moreau 
(Ibid., CXC) ; ‘‘De Ekonomische evolutie der inlandsche gemeen- 
schap in Midden-Afrika,’’ by A. A. Cornelis (Kongo-Overzee, V, 
1, 1939) ; ‘‘La colonisation indigéne dans la vallée du Niger,’’ by 
Governeur Jules Carde (Le monde colonial illustré, CLXXXIX) ; 
‘“‘The Balance between European and Native Political Authorities 
in Zululand,’’ by M. Gluckman (Man, XXXTX, 1939) ; ‘‘Changes 
in Native Land Laws’’ (Race Relations News, IX, March, 1939) ; 
‘‘Die Rechtsformen der ‘indirect rule’ in den mittelafrikanischen 
Kolonien,’’ by D. Wengler (Zeitschrift fiir auslaindisches éffentl. 
Recht und Volkerrecht, VII, 2) ; ‘‘L’ Alimentation des indigénes en 
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A. O. F.,’’ by Numa Laffitte (Bulletin d’Information et de Ren- 
seignements, CX XXII); ‘‘Kenya’s Greatest Problem,’’ by E. H. 
Ward (Journal of the Royal African Society, XXXVIIT, 152, 
1939) ; ‘‘Native Agricultural Policy and European Agriculture in 
the Belgian Congo,’’ by Prof. Edm. Le Plae (Ibid., XX XVITI, 152, 
1939); ‘‘The African as Produecer,’’ by S. 8S. Murray (Jbid., 
XXXVIII, 152, 1939) ; ‘‘The Ethiopian Refugees in Kenya,’’ by 
James H. Sequeira (Jbid., XXXVIII, 152, 1939) ; ‘‘Tribal Mar- 
kets in Spanish Moroceo,’’ by Walter Fogg (Ibid., XX XVIII, 152, 
1939) ; ‘‘Der Bergbau in den franzésischen Kolonien und Mandats- 
landern,’’ by F. Friedensburg (Koloniale Rundschau, XX, 1). 
Worthy of notice too are the following in the same fields: ‘‘ Asi- 
atic Land Laws Commission’’ (Race Relations, VI, 2, 1939); ‘SA 
Survey of the Bushman Question,’’ by I. Schapera (Ibid., VI, 2, 
1939) ; ‘‘ Disabilities of the Native in the Union of South Africa,’’ 
by H. J. Simons (Jbid., VI, 2, 1939) ; ‘‘Native Administration in 
Northern Rhodesia,’’ by W. M. Logan (Ibid., VI, 2, 1939) ; ‘‘The 
Native in Industry,’”’ by H. G. Lawrence (Ibid., VI, 2, 1939) ; ‘‘Nu- 
trition in South Africa, Problems of’’ (Ibid., VI, 1); ‘‘La Protec- 
tion des valeurs indigénes,’’ by R. P. A. Maus (Revue de l’Aucam, 
VI-VII, 1939); ‘‘Der Sklavenhandel—die historische Grundlage 
der Negerfrage in Amerika,’’ by H. von Hellmer-Wullen (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Rassenkunde, 1X, 2); ‘‘Germany’s Colonial Claims: A 
South African View,’’ by Jan H. Hofmeyr (Foreign Affairs, July, 
1939) ; ‘Southwest Africa,’’ by Sir Abe Bailey; ‘‘ Higher Eduea- 
tion of the African,’’ by William Jesse (Empire Review, June, 
1939) ; ‘‘Les Noirs se suicident-ils en A. O. F.?,’’ by G. Le Goff 
(Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques de 
l’A. O. F., XXT, 1, 1938) ; ‘‘Détails rétrospectifs sur l’histoire des 
derniéres opérations contre Samory et la prise de |’Almamy (1897- 
1898),’’ by Alfred Collieaux (Ibid., X XT, 2, 1938) ; ‘‘Michel Adan- 
son au Sénégal (1749-1753) .’’ by A. Lacroix (Ibid., X XT, 1, 1938). 


PERSONAL 


JoEL BE. SPINGARN 


On July 26, 1939, Major Joel E. Spingarn died. He was born 
in New York City May 17, 1875, of Elias and Sarah (Barnett) 
Spingarn. He was educated at Columbia University where he ob- 
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tained the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1895 and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1899. He attended Harvard from 1895 to 
1896. He served as assistant tutor in comparative literature at 
Columbia from 1899 to 1904, as adjunct professor from 1904 to 
1909, and professor from 1904 to 1911. Because of differences with 
the head of that institution he disconnected himself therefrom and 
devoted his life thereafter to human welfare. He developed con- 
siderable power as a poet and literary critic which accounts for 
his many literary works, too numerous to be mentioned herein. 
From 1911 to 1926 he was the owner of the Amenia (N. Y.) Times. 
In politics he became a Republican, but left that connection for 
the Progressive Party to the conventions of which he was a dele- 
gate in 1912 and 1916. 

Major Spingarn was very much interested in his country and 
devoted much of his time to reforms which he believed would make 
the United States a decent place in which to live. He was one of 
those instrumental in securing a camp for the training of Negro 
officers at Fort Des Moines during the World War. He served as 
a major in that conflict himself. He became deeply interested in 
the denial of the rights guaranteed the Negro in the Constitution 
of the United States of America and devoted a considerable portion 
of his time and means to the promotion of that cause through the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. For a 
long time he was treasurer of the national body and when he died 
he was serving it as president. To stimulate the development of 
the best in the Negro he established the Spingarn Medal which since 
1916 has been annually awarded to that Negro who, according to 
the committee in charge, has done for the year of the award the 
outstanding achievement accredited to the Negro race. He was one 
of the first to join the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History as a life member, and thereafter he supported the work as 
long as he lived. 


JoHN R. HAwKINS 


On August 23, 1939, Dr. John R. Hawkins died. He was the 
son of Ossian and Christiana (Eaton) Hawkins, who were life-long 
members of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Hawkins 
was born at Warrenton, North Carolina, May 31, 1862. He was 
married to Lillian M. Kennedy (deceased) of Decorah, lowa, great- 
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granddaughter of Richard Allen, founder of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. To this marriage were born two children, Esther 
K. and John R., Jr. (deceased). Dr. Hawkins was educated at the 
High School of Warrenton in North Carolina, at Hampton Institute, 
and at the Howard University School of Law, from which he was 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1915. Honorary 
degrees were awarded him by outstanding institutions for distin- 
guished educational service. 

His career was a varied one filled with important services in 
several fields. He was a teacher in the Public Schools of Warren 
County, North Carolina, from 1878 to 1880. He served as principal 
of the Graded School of Warrenton from 1880 to 1882. He entered 
the railway mail service as clerk in 1882 and continued in this field 
for two years. During all this period he was maintaining active 
interest in the public life of the people of his community. He was 
appointed the business manager and instructor at Kittrell College 
in 1887 at the time when its future was very uncertain. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until 1890 when he was chosen as president 
of the institution. During the six years that he served as president 
of this institution he laid the foundation for the expansion and 
development of the school. He traveled and interested individuals 
and foundations in the school. He and Mrs. Hawkins labored side 
by side in making such contributions to this work that these evi- 
dences and influences are still to be seen upon the campus and in 
traditions of the school. 

The church as a national connection began to take cognizance 
of his work, and in 1896 he was elected at the General Conference 
as Commissioner of Education. This office was later designated as 
Secretary of Education. He continued in this capacity by re-elec- 
tion at each quadrennium until 1912. At the General Conference 
that year he was elected Financial Secretary. He filled this office 
with credit to himself and his church from that time to the day of 
his death. 

During his life of service in his church Dr. Hawkins was a 
Trustee and Fiscal Agent of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, and a Trustee and member of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees of Howard University. He was also an asso- 
ciate trustee of the boards of trustees of all the schools of the Afri- 
ean Methodist Episcopal Church. He was a life member of the 
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Association for the Study of Negro Life and served the organiza- 
tion as president from 1921 to 1932. As a citizen he participated 
actively in the public life of the nation and of the District of 
Columbia. He was Chairman of the Colored Voters Division of 
the National Republican Committee in 1928, and on numerous occa- 
sions championed the cause of his people in his party’s council. No 
public service in the District of Columbia affecting colored citizens 
met from him a refusal of either cooperation or leadership. He 
never hesitated to spend his energy and means for the advancement 
of his people. 
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$30,000 NEEDED 


ELP us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
H work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing 

on Negro life and history. Our efforts, at present, 
are restricted to what we are able to induce interested indi- 
viduals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving 
at this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work 
will proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the 
testimonies of the living will be lost to the world, and the story 
of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons professing 
an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 
40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more ex- 
pensive than that of other scientific movements. This under- 
taking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites the 
efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. The 
Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, and 
circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it em- 
ploys investigators to explore fields of Negro history hitherto 
neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted with less than $30,000 a year; and if we hope to develop 
it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro from becoming a 
negligible factor in the thought of the world, the income must 
be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 
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What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 


Its History: 
1. Organized in Chicago, September 9, 1915. 
2. 


Incorporated 
tober 3, 1915. 

8. Brought out the first number of Taz Journan or Nearo Hm 
Tory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


Its Purposes: 


To collect sociological and historical data. 
To publish books on Negro life and history. 
To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools, 


To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 


Its Promoters: 

1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Oswald Gs 
Villard, Harvey Ingham, Robert R. Moton, James H. Di 
and Joel E. Spingarn. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick 
Hoffman, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. She 
William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, William E. Dodd, am 
J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


= has directed the attention of investigators to this sad 

eld. ; 
It has extended the circulation of THe JourNnaL or Nrearo He 
tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

It has published twenty-three volumes of articles and documents 
giving facts which are generally unknown. 

It has produced twenty-six monographs on Negro Life 
history. 

It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs @ 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of ec 
munities toward the Negro. 

It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on t 
Negro which have been made accessible to the public in # 
Library of Congress. 

It has had ten young men trained for research in social sci 
and for instruction in colleges and universities. 
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